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NOTES 


Tue Marquess of Salisbury opened the Conservative 
Working Men’s Club at Preston on Tuesday, when he 
spoke of local topics to the members and of Imperial 
politics to a public meeting. Of necessity, his general 
address resolved itself into an examination of the Prime 
Minister's recent speech; though he first expressed 
regret that a strange persistence in the futile Separation 
Bill precluded any reference to the coal strike, as discussion 
in the presence of those whose interests were at stake 
could alone help the formation of a sound judgment. 
The famine of legislation, which was less of an evil than 
the famine of discussion, must be set down solely to the 
fact that a greedy, useless Bill was pampered, while 
every other measure was starved. It had been the 
custom in this country to refrain from forcing by a small 
majority a hateful measure upon a protesting minority: 
it had been endeavoured to reverse the policy of seven 
hundred years by breaking that tradition. The Prime 
Minister had driven everything through with the rigour of 
a sergeant-major—treating with contempt and repelling 
with taunts the remonstrances of Britain and Ulster and 
relying on the votes obtained in the South and East of 
Ireland through a sinister organisation—and had compelled 
the Lords to interpose their veto. 





ParLiAMeNT would meet at the beginning of next month, 
pursued the Marquess, for fresh legislation; and the 
country had a right to ask if the dispensation of the 
guillotine was to be continued. Doubtless the legislation 
of November differed from that of August, but still it was 
desirable to know whether or not the Government meant 
to employ its novel machinery in passing certain Bills 
within a given time. Would the Employers’ Liability Act, 
for instance, be imposed on the unwilling railway men? 
It was to be hoped that the Local Government introduced 
by the Parish Councils Bill would mitigate the red- 
tapeism of Whitehall, exemplified in Mr. Acland, and 
impress upon the community the value of the right to 
denominational education. Were the Separation Bill not 
submitted to Parliament next Session it must be held as 
abandoned, since it would be intolerable for Mr. Gladstone 
to produce it whenever he happened to be in need of 
Irish votes. The Prime Minister, instead of revealing his 
intentions, raved against the Lords, who merely performed 
their constitutional functions, and who were stronger than 
any one-man-power, because they had Britain behind them. 
Separation must be resisted, for it would tarnish the 
honour, undermine the power and diminish the prosperity 
of the Empire which all, without distinction of creed or 
class, were bound to maintain, 
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On Wednesday the Marquess, speaking at Ormskirk 
pronounced a eulogy on the Primrose League, which had 
taken its place as an exceeding powerful agency in the 
Tory cause. Touching on Mr. Forwood’s connection with 
the constituency, he reflected with gratification on the late 
Administration’s unexampled addition to the strength of 
the Navy, which was of vital moment to the country. 
The construction of modern warships was toa large extent 
an unexplored field; and uncommon exertions must be 
made to ensure against the surprises of present-day science. 
It was to be hoped that Mr. Forwood’s work would be 
maintained, and that no fear of an adverse Budget would 
induce the Chancellor of the Exchequer to allow the Navy 
to relapse into the state of confusion produced by the 
undue scruples of former Finance Ministers. In conse- 
quence of the enormous importance of having our coast 
safe from attack and our trade lines protected, none could 
look with indifference on the Separation Bill, which would 
create a hostile shore opposite our own. The sole reply 
to the demand for guarantees on behalf of Ulster was a 
flabby appeal to vague sentiment, profaned by the addition 
of holy considerations that ought to have been kept out 
of the matter. It might be that by a sort of miracle the 
Disloyal would side with Britain in a struggle with America 
or France, but they had never done it before, and he 
doubted if they would do it yet. But we must take 
security against risk, for we had to protect by the 
ordinary instincts of men of business the Empire’s vast 
interests. 





Lorp Ranpotpu Cuurcuit, addressing a Unionist 
demonstration at Bedford on Wednesday, declared that 
Lord John Russell would have shrunk in horror from the 
revolutionary changes which the Prime Minister had driven 
through the Commons, and which the Lords had rejected. 
The American-Irish, who were the subiect of Mr, Glad- 
stone’s romantic and poetic letter, had employed dynamite 
against this country ; and the national independence won 
with such allies could have no permanence. American 
sympathy with the Irishry appeared regularly at intervals 
of four years, when votes were wanted in the Presidential 
elections. Doubtless there had been misery and depression 
in Ireland prior to 49, but since then wealth and industry 
had increased in the country, except where the representa- 
tives who now supported the Government had the upper 
hand. The Prime Minister babbled of victory, but though 
his scheme had been carried in the Commons by thirty- 
four Irish votes, there was a majority of twenty-five 
British votes against it. Of course, the Lords would 
reject the Bill again, and then with an appeal to the 
country it would, in the eloquent words of Mr. Redmond, 
‘fade away from our sight for a generation or more.’ 





“T 


Tue Home Secretary, speaking at Glasgow on Tuesday, 
remarked that fifteen months ago the Government 
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received a mandate from the electorate to satisfy the 
aspirations of the Irish people and the necessities of the 
British Democracy ; and claimed that within the limits of 
time and opportunity it had striven faithfully and strenu- 
ously, he would not say effectually, to fulfil the two-fold 
task. Despite unexampled opposition, the Separation Bill 
had been forced through the Commons, and other measures 
of multifarious reform introduced on traditional and well- 
established lines ; yet Mr. Goschen offered the Government 
the choice of three evils—to resign, to dissolve, or to drop 
Separation. It had no intention of resigning nor dissolving 
because the Lords, as the organising committee of the 
Tory party, had rejected the measure ; nor of dropping it, 
though, at the same time, the Prime Minister must not be 
held to have promised, as everybody understood him to 
have done, to re-introduce it next Session. For some 
concessions must be granted to British demands—and he 
appealed to the Irishry for their co-operation—including 
electoral reform, local government, and Labour legislation. 
On the first-mentioned theme he declared the Government 
ready to do what it has refused to do for Separation—to 
wit, to appeal to the country should the measure be thrown 
out by the Lords—which is significant of much. In con- 
clusion, he defended his action in the coal strike, desired 
to witness the establishment of conciliation boards, and 
indulged in the customary flourish of the remediable 
injustice and the unfulfilled ideal. 





Last Monday saw the tardy publication in the Freeman's 
Journal of one of those letters with which Mr. Gladstone is 
accustomed to outrage public opinion. In pure effrontery 
this achievement surpasses even the epistle to ‘dear 
George.’ He begins by congratulating his‘ dear Mr. Blake’ 
on his prospective harangue at the World's Fair toa gang of 
Irish-Americans. These Fenians, ‘through their energies 
and inextinguishable affection for Ireland have effected 
the most remarkable ocean migration ever known in the 
history of the world.’ (The phrase alludes to the dyna- 
mite miscreants or to nothing.) He also insults the 
House of Lords in a manifesto to be read before an alien 
audience by terming their rejection of the Home Rule 
Bill a ‘mere dilatory vote.’ The final investment of 
Ireland with full control over her domestic affairs is 
separated from us, it appears, by a measurable and short 
distance. (This must mean that he originally contem- 
plated a campaign against the Upper House, which he 
has since abandoned.) The precious effusion concludes 
with some elaborate sneers at Britain, which stands ‘alone 
among all the peoples of the English-speaking race’ in 
blocking one of the greatest benefits ever conferred not 
merely on Ireland but on herself. Rage and vanity are the 
distinctive features of this amazing screech, which should 
cause even Mr. John Morley to blush. 





Desprre the Home Secretary’s protests, the Dis- 
loyalists appear confident of an amnesty to the patriots 
who enforced their views by means of explosives, and 
accordingly Boards of Guardians and other public bodies 
throughout Ireland clamour for the release of the ‘ political 
prisoners.’ The Evicteds, too, are evidently assured that 
they have succeeded in squeezing Mr. Gladstone, for Mr. 
James O’Connor anticipates consideration of their case at 
the Autumn sittings. It is matter of complaint with them 
that the ‘ grabbers’ are doing better than they ever did, 
and it is averred that ‘ this proves the necessity for action.’ 
Boycotting has been resumed, indeed, and the police have 
received instructions to watch the proceedings, as in the evil 
Balfourian days. The Parnellites are unusually active, and 
Mr. Redmond has passed the command that the Uncrowned 
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King’s policy must be maintained—that Ireland must still 
block the way—while the Antis, handicapped by the 
Gladstonian alliance, are silent and depressed. Mr. 
O'Brien rejoices that he compelled the Marquess of 
Salisbury to pay £5000 for his innocence. The Dublin 
Bankruptcy Court is considering an application by Mr. 
Davitt for a discharge, though he has not paid ten 
shillings in the pound. 

‘Honest man and soldier’: thus MacMahon summed 
up his own character and not without self-knowledge. 
As general of division his superiors have been few, whether 
his splendid courage at the Malakoff be considered, or his 
masterly retrieval of Magenta. Against Germany he 
commanded inferior and half-starved forces, and Woerth 
by no means disgraced his reputation, still less the ensuing 
retreat. The advance northwards which ended in Sédan 
is known to have been forced upon him for dynastic 
reasons and against his judgment. For the suppression of 
the Commune he deserves every credit, since the street- 
fighting was most determined. How far he was justified 
in accepting the Presidency of the Republic must 
remain a somewhat open question. To a certain extent 
he lowered himself to become a Monarchist tool, but 
it is by no means certain that a Restoration, if 
dared, would have been unpopular, while Gambetta’s 
insolence was past all bearing. But MacMahon certainly 
trifled with the situation, long after he had promised to 
‘abide by existing institutions’; and when the Republicans 
had a clear majority the formation of that extra-Parlia- 
mentary Cabinet under General Rocheboult was the 


' stupidest of devices. The importance of his death is 


historic merely, though at this juncture France can hardly 
spare even a declining talent. His career, by the way, 
bears a curious resemblance to that of Lord Cornwallis. 





In Germany the Kaiser has been emptying his glass 
again: this time in honour of his grandfather, whose 
statue he unveiled at Bremen. The oration may be 
differentiated from the others as containing a Latin 
quotation and a Greek ; otherwise its matter reads most 
familiarly. Meanwhile, the Social Democrats have pub- 
lished their annual statement, which proves them to 
outnumber any other single party by half a million, and 
to be excellently equipped in organisation, though scarcely 
in funds. They have also won a formidable number of 
seats in the elections to the Saxon Diet, thanks to the 
exertions of Herr Bebel and Herr Liebknecht. In 
Prussia, on the other hand, the Radicals are to the front, 
and Herr Richter has coerced the malcontents who played 
him false over the Army Bills. How far he will succeed 
against the Conservatives and the Centre remains to be 
seen, and the chances are that his position will not be too 
glorious. With regard to foreign affairs, the German 
press, a Catholic organ excepted, has behaved with 
admirable self-restraint towards the Toulon demonstra- 
tions. Also, the negotiations for a commercial treaty 
with Russia go on steadily, and a committee is now 
occupied in reviewing the chief proposals, which it will 
presently submit to the interests concerned. 





Sicnor Grouirt1 has delivered an important speech at 
Dronero, in which he set forth a Ministerial programine of 
some dimensions. But he preserved silence concerning 
Panamino, which scandal may yet wreck his Cabinet. 
He had to confess to the deplorable condition of the 
national finances, and he added a warning that one item 
of expenditure, the military, could not be reduced. As 
the battalions, barely 200 strong, can but just cope with 
brigandage, he is well within his argument. His positive 
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proposals embrace—(J) the payment of customs in coin, 
not paper ; (2) a reform of the succession duties ; and (3) 
a graduated tax upon all incomes over £200 per annum. 
Also he expressed a desire that Italy should buy back her 
stock from the foreigner, but the rub remains, of course, 
to find the money. The plain fact of the matter is, that 
a debt of 484 millions sterling has reduced the king- 
dom to such straits that the most desperate remedies alone 
will save it from degradation, It seems very doubtful if the 
country will swallow this particular Premier's prescrip- 
tion, since he enjoys no large amount of popularity, and 
Italian legislators have never displayed much relish for 
self-denying ordinances. 





TeLeGRams received yesterday show the British to have 
had decidedly the best of the first brush with the Mata- 
bele, which seems to have occurred at Indiama’s Mountain 
on Monday. The affair was cleverly managed; for the 
Victoria and Salisbury columns fell upon the enemy at 
different points—Dr. Jameson riding between the two 
to ensure co-operation—while the Fort Charter column 
also took an active share in the engagement. Details are 
not to hand at the time of going to press, but the impis 
were evidently cut to pieces, since the Victoria column 
alone estimates that it slew about a hundred of Lobengula’s 
warriors. The only casualty to the British which is reported 
happened to Captain Campbell, who was shot in the leg, 
sustaining such grievous hurt that the limb had to be 
amputated. It is added, however, that he bore the opera- 
tion well, and that he is now progressing favourably. On 
the completion of their victory, the forces combined and 
continued the march towards Buluwayo. Doubtless the 
success thus achieved has had the effect of inspiring all 
concerned with fresh confidence, and the despatches, brief 
as they are, yet aver that ‘with ordinary good fortune the 
combined columns will be able to cope with any number 
of Matabele.’ It is noted, too, that the weather is still 
fine ; and that at the various centres nearest the seat of 
war an ample number of volunteers is ready to proceed to 
the front. 

Tue American Senate continues to debate the Silver 
Purchase Repeal Bill, and speeches have been delivered 
eclipsing any of Mr. Biggar’s performances. The meaning 
of all this obstruction is (1) that the Silver faction has a 
greater strength than the British press imagined, and 
(2) that the wire-pullers hope to achieve a compromise. 
Despite Mr. Cleveland’s manifestoes,a mere saving of 
appearances will probably content the majority, and ‘our 
people’ can go hang. A Democratic Caucus has been 
projected in order to settle the party's differences, but 
disruption seems more likely to be the outcome. Mean- 
while, Mr. Sherman is actually posing as a friend of the 
President, and proclaiming that responsibility should be 
assumed by those who exercise power. Considering that 
himself is the cause of the deadlock, the assumption of 
virtue seems sufficiently audacious. The whole affair, in 
short, represents American politics in their most squalid 
aspect, and, curiously enough, not a soul seems to mind, 
Also it forms a strange commentary upon those high- 
sounding election pledges whereby Mr. Cleveland and 
his gang foisted themselves into office. 





Tue colliers still rush into the pits re-opened on the old 
terms, pending a settlement of the dispute, notwithstand- 
ing the certainty of a reduction before many weeks are 
over. Where they remain idle they evince a tendency to 
lawlessness which belies the Home Secretary’s Glasgow 
eulogium. Despite the entreaties of their agent at St. 
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Helen’s, they brutally maltreated a colliery-manager and 
some workmen, who were merely executing necessary 
repairs without any intention of coal-getting, as well as 
twenty-five constables who were all hurt, two so seriously 
that they were carried away in an unconscious state. 
Pontefract, Wigan, Leigh, and Haydock have also been 
the scenes of outbreaks similar in character. Mr. Woods 
has a simple explanation of all this disorder : it is due to 
‘the dishonourable action of the employers in proposing 
15 per cent. reduction.’ It is evident to this keen-sighted 
person that the coalmasters mean to ‘ encourage rioting’ 
(and that the miners are blind enough to walk into 
the trap) to secure the withdrawal of public sympathy 
and support. Such flapdoodle is stale enough, yet the 
agitator, presumably, knows his business. The Congre. 
gational Union nevertheless covers itself with ridicule 
by a motion which proclaims that ‘the ethical principle 
and the rights of humanity must always take precedence 
of those of property.’ 





On Thursday the Featherstone Inquiry was opened, and 
Lord Bowen explained the scope of the investigation and 
the method of procedure. The Commission is certain to 
accomplish satisfactorily all that has been assigned to it 
even though the whole business be but a sop to the meb, 
Of course, there have been many begging demonstrations, 
and the most conspicuous of these was in Hyde Park, where 
Mr. John Burns gaily traversed all the teachings of political 
economy by the contention that ‘ instead of wages adapting 
themselves to prices, profits, rents and prices ought to adapt 
themselves to wages.’ The faith he has in his own doctrine 
was shown by his counsel to the miners to restrict their 
output—a piece of advice they will hasten to disregard the 
moment they reach the coal-face. It is satisfactory to note 
that the alms to these sturdy beggars is dwindling, and 
that the Railway Workers Conference at Derby has wisely 
adhered to the maxim ‘ Charity begins at home.’ 





ILtustrRaTION of what may be expected from boards of 
conciliation is furnished by the Lothians, where the miners 
are railing against the award of an arbiter whose decision 
they agreed to honour. Determination is expressed to 
force an advance of wages which the state of the trade 
can by no means be held to warrant. The Belgian coal 
strike, though it collapsed a week ago, has sputtered into 
life again, but it cannot be of long duration. Two of the 
Unemployed have been fined twenty and five shillings 
respectively for attempting to advance the ‘Social Revolu- 
tion,’ outside the Mansion House, by means of violent 
assault and bad language. Of course, these poverty- 
stricken offenders instantly paid their fines: funds are 
always forthcoming on these occasions, Sir Charles Russell 
addressed a meeting of the Unemployed at Hackney, as 
an offset to Sir John Gorst’s appearance at Shoreditch, 
and had rather a stormy reception. Indeed he set him- 
self a task well-nigh impossible when he attempted to 
prove that Henryfowlerisation can possibly benefit any 
body of men, not even excluding the Government of the 
day. It is depressing to note that the official figures of 
the Board of Trade show a still further decline in the 
state of the labour-market. For though the attendance 
at Tower Hill is not likely to be augmented, since no 
decent man will ally himself with the professional rowdies 
who parade the streets bawling ‘ The Starving Poor of Old 
England’ and the rest, the number of genuine sufferers 
will undoubtedly be increased. 
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MALGRE LUI 
W* are much disposed to sympathise with those 


excellent Athenians, who objected to that other 
and otherwise excellent Athenian, because they were 
weary of hearing him dubbed Aristides the Just. We 
are not prepared to deny that ostracisim was too for- 
cible a method of protesting against a tiresome habit, 
but the Athenian like Fuzzy-Wuzzy ‘ had not got no 
papers of his own, and so he availed himself of the 
only opportunity open to him. It is not only that it is 
objectionable to have other people’s virtues crammed 
down your throat at every turn, but the practice of 
conferring honorary degrees of merit is extremely 
demoralising to the recipient. It is hardly pos- 
sible to conceive that under any circumstances 
Cicero could ever have been a great statesman, 
but he went hopelessly and irredeemably to the 
bad from the moment he was saluted as pater 
patria. Or, to take a modern instance: there has been 
a marked and painful deterioration in Mr. John Morley’s 
character since some foolish flatterers dubbed him 
‘Honest John.’ If you give a dog a bad name, some- 
body is sure to hang him, but give a statesman a 
ridiculously complimentary title, and the odds are he 
will hang himself. There is some chance of Mr. 
Asquith being exposed to this danger, from which we 
would rescue him. He is hovering on the brink of a 
fulsome sobriquet. And yet Mr. Asquith has not at 
present done anything very remarkable. He is an 
exceedingly clever young man, as politicians count 
youth, and he has been very successful. An adroit but 
not convincing speaker, he has been a very fair but not 
an exceptionally brilliant administrator. He has, as 
Home Secretary, hanged those whom he ought to have 
hanged, and left unhanged those he ought not to have 
hanged. He has proved the depths to which latter- 
day Radicalism has sunk by evoking cheers from the 
Opposition and plaudits from the Tory press, for 
refusing to release miscreants guilty of treating dyna- 
mite as a political weapon of warfare, and for declaring 
that so long as he is Home Secretary he will not allow 
rioters to break the heads of the police with impunity. 
That this very commonplace definition of duty should 
give rise to astonishment—to say nothing of admira- 
tion—proves not that Mr. Asquith is a heaven-born 
Minister, but that he has attached himself to a heaven- 
forsaken party. It is significant of much that sober, 
sensible Tory journals should feel constrained actually 
to praise Mr. Asquith for his condescension in announc- 
ing his intention to recognise the elementary duties of 
his position. 

From the foregoing remarks, it will be inferred that 
we do not attach to his Glasgow speech the importance 
attributed to it by most of the daily papers. Its chief 
interest centred in the fact that in one paragraph Mr. 
Asquith was merely a convenient Gladstonian phono- 
graph. Mr. Gladstone wanted something unsaid that 
he had said, and he employed Mr. Asquith to unsay it 
That something was important, and the unsaying of it 
is likely to have an important influence upon the 
fortunes of Mr. Gladstone’s party. In his Mid-Lothian 
address he had intimated—at least so everybody under- 
stood—that the Home Rule Bill was to hold the field 
—the floor were perhaps a more appropriate phrase—in 
the House of Commons during the session of "94. Mr, 
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Asquith is instructed to inform the world that Mr. 
Gladstone did not mean what he said—surely an 
unnecessary piece of information—or if Mr. Gladstone 
meant it when he said it, he does not mean it now. 
The resources of civilisation are not exhausted, and 
Home Rule is to be kept alive—on a shelf. Which 
being interpreted probably means that the Home Rule 
Bill will be introduced in the House of Lords at the 
beginning of the next Session to meet the fate it 
experienced a month or so ago. Having thus secured 
the despatch of his bantling, without exposing him- 
self to the charge of deceit and deliberate infanticide, 
Mr. Gladstone will endeavour to force whole wads 
of the Newcastle programme through the Com- 
mons. But herein he has probably reckoned without 
his Redmond. The Parnellites are not many in 
number, but their abstention from divisions would 
reduce Mr. Gladstone’s attenuated majority very nearly 
to the vanishing point. 

After he had acted as Mr. Gladstone’s mouthpiece, 
it next fell to Mr. Asquith’s lot to reproduce the 
dull notes of the Caucus. He must fain attack the 
House of Lords. And this task was peculiarly hard 
upon Mr. Asquith. For in his days of greater 
freedom and less responsibility, he had warned his 
venerable leader of the inevitable consequences of 
keeping the Home Rule scheme up his sleeve till after 
the general election. Not in so many words, for Mr. 
Asquith knows the tricks of his trade too well. But 
when he made his memorable appeal to his leader to 
divulge the main outlines of his proposed scheme, it was 
obvious that he had the fear of the Lords before his 
eyes. He knew as well as anybody—better indeed 
than most people—that the rejection by the House of 
Lords of a Home Rule Bill which had not been pre- 
viously submitted to the judgment of the country 
was a foregone conclusion; and he knew, too, that the 
course which he anticipated would be taken by the 
House of Lords was the only one open tothem. The 
Peers have done what Mr. Asquith expected they 
would do, and what he knew they ought to do ; and 
now the exigencies of his position compel him to 
attack them for acting according to his own implied 
definition of their duties. And this fact explains, and 
in some measure excuses, the extraordinary flabbiness of 
Mr. Asquith’s onslaught. Twenty years ago, when he was 
a shining light at the Oxford Union Debating Society, 
Mr. Asquith would have scorned to use the trumpery 
platitudes, the Cogers’ Hall invective, with which 
he thought it polite to regale his Glasgow audience. 
We have no intention of following him through his 
ill-learn tlesson, for his attacks, like all other attacks 
of a similar character, answer themselves. ‘The House 
of Lords is by no means an ideally perfect institution , 
still it exists, an integral part of the Constitution, and 
existing it has certain clearly defined functions to per- 
form. Chief amongst them and most clearly defined of 
all, is the duty of preventing the country from being 
‘rushed’ into revolutionary measures, about which it 
has never been consulted. To object to a second 
chamber because it is Conservative is to object to 
second chambers altogether. And this Mr. Asquith 
more than hesitates to do, partly because he knows 
that in some shape or forma second chamber is essential 
to the stability of the Constitution, and partly because 
he is clever enough to realise that if the House of Lords 
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were abolished to-morrow, the innate caution and Con- 
servatism of the British race would—in the absence of 
any bulwark against revolution—keep Mr. Asquith and 
the party with which he has associated himseif out of 
place and power for many a long year. The speech, 
however, may have the merit of sparing the Home 
Secretary the damning title of Askitides the Just. 


TOULON AND AFTER 


sige: conspicuous feature of the week’s demonstra- 

tions in France is the unanimity wherewith both 
orators and journalists have laboured to prove their 
purely domestic character. ‘ Friendship,’ not ‘alliance, 
served on ‘Tuesday for the keynote of President Carnot’s 
speech and of Baron Mohrenheim’s reply ; while the 
newspapers have prutested amain that Toulon is the 
return for Cronstadt and nothing more. Such self- 
restraint deserves every commendation, whether it 
derive from natural inclination or from the mot dordre 
of a peace-loving Tsar. Nor can the British and 
German press do other than accept the assurance, 
unless orators and writers alike are to be dubbed a 
pack of liars. At the same time, it were futile to deny 
that the official pronouncements by no means echo the 
popular desire. The word may go round at reception 
and banquet, but the man in the street persists in 
regarding the affair as the inauguration of a new era. 
Nay, did not Admiral Vignes at Toulon blunder upon 
a phrase hinting at the powerful combination of the 
French and Russian armies—in the interests of peace ? 
And we may be sure that he interpreted his country- 
men’s feelings far more exactly than the President with 
his studiously vague platitudes concerning amity and 
security. 

That international relation, known to diplomacy as 
an understanding, must end, as coquetry, either in 
marriage or in permanent estrangement. Doubtless the 
Tsar imagined, when he condescended to Cronstadt, that 
he could at once flatter the Republic, and keep her at 
arm’s length. She is, however, with Audrey, of a 
coming-on disposition, and mere civilities by no means 
suffice her ardour, ‘True, the Emperor so contrived it 
at the outset, that a mighty small sacrifice of pride pro- 
duced a comfortable replenishment of his pocket. He 
called the tune—the hated Warseillaise—and France 
paid the piper by subscribing a loan, from which both 
london and Berlin had turned askance. Also the 
Petersburg papers were commissioned to snub exuberant 
overtures, and he declined last year to receive Admiral 
Gervais with a I’rench squadron at Copenhagen. But the 
inevitable time came when the other party to the 
arrangement demanded its guid pro quo, and the Tsar 
was compelled to yield. ‘To refuse would have meant 
isolation in Europe, from Paris not another franc, the 
bitter resentment of a nation which is quick to hate. 
And the magnitude of the surrender finds expression 
Jess in the triumphant progress of Admiral Avellan 
than in occurrences elsewhere. In the first place Alex- 
ander III. actually increased the significance of ‘Toulon 
by visiting, on the same day, two I'rench men-of- war 
that lay at the Danish capital. Secondly, the Peters- 
burg press has not shrunk from language of laudation 
which, if used without Imperial authority, would 
entail suppression or Siberia. ‘Thus the Nowoe Vremya 
has pronounced the ‘Tsar prime mover in the manifes- 
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tations; and we are given to understand that the 
Court has entirely accepted the enthusiasm of Society 
for things French. In other words the upholder 
of Orthodoxy and Divine Right has grasped the hand 
of Agnostic Republicanism, and that without reserve. 
No wonder 7'he Times correspondent considers the 
occasion far weightier than Cronstadt, a display which 
it has outdone a hundredfold in point of brilliancy. 
It may be that to statecraft the value of a toast from 
the ‘I'sar is greater than the huzzahs of the whole 
French nation. Still the spectacle will impress the 
general far more than the most dignified entertainment 
in an obscure corner of Russia. For Paris must ever 
remain the true capital of Europe, and an equal 
honour has not been paid her since the Second Empire. 
Indeed, Queen Victoria’s visits did but typify a dynastic 
regard which never extended to the people ; whereas 
here is a fraternisation over which the great heart of 
France has burst with copious tears, and not without 
return. 

The right interpretation of Toulon, then, is that in 
the contest of wits between a slow-thinking individual 
and a community of feminine subtlety, feminine subtlety 
has won, ‘The combination is incongruous enough, and 
the decoration of Montmartre in honour of the enslaver 
of Poland is a monstrous absurdity. Still, logic avails 
little against national inclinations, begotten of necessity ; 
and Russian has at least as much in common with 
Frenchman as Austrian with Italian. The upshot is 
that Europe contains a Dual Alliance (as well as a 
Triple), complete in fact, though not in form, and that 
new departures may be expected at any moment. T’or 
the Tsar's pacific tendencies will scarcely act as a 
prohibitive drag upon the overweening self-confidence 
which now possesses France. A generation has arisen 
which knows not “70, but which feels a conscious 
pride in its navy, and in that military organisation, 
whereon M. de Freycinet and General de Mirabel spent 
vears of toil. A period of further self-effacement 
cannot, therefore, be anticipated, and with the Gaul a 
short step separates despondent quiescence from 
inordinate activity. It may be that the Tsar would 
rigidly discountenance so harebrained a project as a 
campaign on the Rhine ; more especially when Germany 
has carried her Army Bills in the nick of time. But 
he may be reasonably expected to abet such schemes 
of colonial aggrandisement as the plunder of Siam, or 
even to concert a common policy in the Mediterranean. 
An opportune article in Zhe Temes reminds us how 
formidable is Russia’s total strength in armoured ships ; 
though, of the two divisions, one lies locked in the 
Black Sea. Of course she desires to force the Darda- 
nelles, much as France longs to cut us off from Egypt 
These designs will hardly ripen at once, but as a 
preliminary a combined squadron might parade those 
waters superior in numbers to any possible enemy. 
‘Toulon, therefore, may mean mischief to Britain and 
to Italy ; and the Admiralty will do well to remain at 
attention. In any case, the visit of the Mediterranean 
Fleet to Taranto is distinctly well-timed, even though 
it was not originally intended for a counter-demonstra- 
tion. But a wiser precaution still were the despatch 
of another ironclad or two lest Admiral Avellan find 
a permanent anchorage off the French coast, and the 

festivities, as viewed retrospectively, become grim 
earnestness indeed. 
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GOUNOD 


VHE death of Gounod is an event which should not 
dismay, though it cannot but sadden, all who 
have the interests of music at heart. For the art of 
Gounod is a matter upon which we are capable of 
forming a complete and disinterested judgment, since 
at the hour of the artist’s death there was no 
development, only continuance, to expect from any 
further work which he might be persuaded to create. 
Therefore, over such a deathbed one does but extend 
the sorry sympathies which follow the close of a 
career which is worthy of regrets, and which has 
been touched by its mortal fate. We have said 
that it should not be impossible to pass judgment 
on Gounod’s art; yet it would be easy to be both 
unjust and too enthusiatic towards it, presenting, 
as it does, many points which can by no means 
justify our approval, and many, on the other hand, 
to which we are willing to yield large sympathy and 
admiration. Gounod’s music had, in the first place, 
a complete and unitied character of its own; it was 
original and absolutely personal. If we do not reckon 
it as great, we assuredly reckon it as unique. ‘here is 
nothing else like it in the world of music. It has a 
brilliance of its own, a fancy of its own, a sweetness 
of its own, and-—-when it happens to be cheap 
a cheapness that belongs to itself. But its first 
quality, its essential quality—and the  applica- 
bility of the word will be easily understood-—is 
its feminine sweetness. ‘There is a masculine, a virile 
sweetness of music which is notable in the work of 
every great musician except in that of Gounod. His 
sweetness is not exactly weak, although it is by no 
means strong; it is not foolish, although it is not 
dictatorial ; it is soft, elegant, fanciful, tender, smooth, 
Huent. Lacking strenuousness, it has a graceful lithe- 
ness; wanting in power, it has a subtle fragrance of 
triumphant skill which is extremely persuasive. Now 
this quality of feminine sweetness which at times instils 
into Gounod’s music a_ pervasive spirit that can 
only be described as angelic is responsible also for the 
many limitations of that music. That it has a weary 
monotony of feeling none would be found to deny: 
that its thinness is often only disguised by its style : 
that it often expresses far less than its expression 
implies : that its solidity is often wire-drawn in order to 
compass a certain long straight line of accomplish- 
ment : that, though its fancy is a very Ariel in its gaiety 
of resource and variety of attitude, its imagination is 
poor and inflated: that, in a word, Gounod was a very 
singular and unique specimen of an artist who cannot 
be called great—these are all facts which may not 
be gainsaid, but about which, perhaps, not quite so 
unanimous an agreement may be expected. 

It was in three musicianly capacities that Gounod 
appealed to the consideration of the musical public : 
as a writer of operatic music, as a writer of religious 
music, and as a writer of songs. And it is in the first 
capacity that he has achieved his broadest popularity. 
It has been unkindly suggested that Fuust owed half 
its vogue to a legal omission between the buying and 
selling parties which practically gave the power into 
any managers hands to produce the opera without 
the necessity of paying fees into the composer's 
pocket. There is certainly no necessity whatever for 
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such a suggestion, Faust is the ideal opera of the 
populace, the general, It is full of sweetness and 
pleasant melodiousness, qualities which the people, 
a body not without some intelligence, can easily 
appreciate, whence follows a worship of their own 
appreciation as part of Gounod’s musical art. It 
is ever the practice of the average audience to read 
its approbation into the terms of the art which it 
is engaged in appraising, And therefore it was 
on its personal merits that /'uese may be said 
to have reached its popularity. It deserved precisely 
that reward, it is so openly appreciable, so clearly 
It has 
much beauty indeed, a beauty which not the most 


and unhesitatingly frank in its obviousness. 


arrogant and cheapest of critics would be prepared 
altogether to deny; such a beauty pervades much 
of the Jewel Scene, and portions of the purely eccle- 
siastical music, a beauty of excessive tenderness and 
overwhelming celestial sweetness. Nor are we among 
those who are ready to apply any accusation of 
vulgarity to Gounod’s general operatic — writing, 
Portions of Just sail nearest to this reproach, 
but even in its cheapest periods that opera never 
quite touches that degradation. ‘Thin and obvious at 
times it may be, vulgar never. Upon a_ general 
view of Gounod’s operatic writing, it is to be 
observed that, save for this single opera, he never 
To our thinking, 
indeed, Romeo et Juliette, as it appeared in its final 
version, is to be ranked higher than Fuust. The 


really achieved a wide popularity. 


love-songs of the second and third Acts—* Leve-toi, 
soleil, and ‘Non, non, ce mest pas le jour’—are 
unique specimens of Gounod’s heavenly sweetness when 
his inspiration carried him to the production of his 
best work; and the noble recitatives of the last Act 
are no less worthy of his finest moments. Passages 
such as these sum up, in a minute space, the claims 
of Gounod as an operatic and dramatic musician, 
Because they deal with pure sentiment, with the simple 
and single emotions of tenderness and love, they are 
sweetly and intensely dramatic ; in all other expression 
of dramatic emotion Gounod remains weak and listless. 
When he would be fearful, we sit blandly and refuse to 
be deceived by scholarly chromatics ; when he would be 
artlessly gay, we beat time indifferently as the fluent 
waltzes thrill forth. ‘The fact is that Gounod has had 
too monotonous an outview upon his art to leave him 
with large dramatic opportunities ; and it will be found 
that it was in those two operas alone, in which it was 
possible for him to adhere with dramatic fitness to ihis 
monotony, he has been able to secure success, 

We turn from this writer of beautiful operatic, 
rather than of beautiful operas, to the writer of oratorio 
and other religious music. Here we are fain to cease 
from speech; but it must be owned that in this more 
solemn capacity, a vocation to which he believed himself 
especially called, he is on the whole a disappointment. 
He was ever indeed a thorough student, a musician out 
of whose power it was to write carelessly or without 
some distinction, and he brought to his  self- 
imposed task all his splendour of elegant fancy and 
accomplishment in orchestration, all the feathers 
to make the wings if only he might have created the 
body that should fly, all the accompaniments of gran- 
diose effect. And then he produced a hollow and pro- 
foundly unconvincing result. How does ‘Thackeray 
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describe George the Fourth? ‘Silk stockings, padding, 
stays, a coat with frogs and a fur collar, a starand blue 
ribbon, underwaistcoats, more underwaistcoats, and 
then nothing.’ So we would describe 7'he Redemption. 
Although Gounod may be described rather as an 
amazingly accomplished student and scholar of the 
orchestra than as a musician of pure instrumental 
instinct, there is no work upon which he lavished 
so careful and laborious a study in its orchestration 
as upon this oratorio; and yet the effect is without 
any solid value. ‘The inwardness which so deep an 
emanation as the emotion of mystery and solemnity 
should have proved was quite lacking. And though 
it has delightful moments, and though his Masses and 
Mors et Vita are also on occasion admirable, they are 
sicklied o’er with hopeless defect. But to leave this 
disappointing subject : we cannot but pay a tribute 
to the song-writer. Here his charm of refinement, 
and his momentary splendour of inspiration found all 
their opportunity. He is not the greatest of song- 
writers; but in this exquisite little art he may be 
called truly great. He was a unique musician of his 
time, however, take him all in all. His style was in 
some respects and in certain conjunctions perfect of his 
kind; he was, in brief, a great contemporary, and he 


will stand alone in music. But he is not pre-eminent. 


STEAD REDIVIVUS 
\ R. STEAD, slain by Spirits (not intoxicating), has 
1 


been buried these two years. Brixton shed a tear 
upon his grave, and for a while the Nonconformist Con- 
And now he is making a 
spirited attempt to flutter into lifeagain. ‘The resurrec- 
tion cannot be managed for less than £100,000, but the 
magnitude of the sum does not daunt the shade of 
Mr. Stead, and he has already hit upon an ingenious 
method of collection. 


science was inconsolable. 


Ife has registered a Company 
under the unimaginative title of The Daily Paper, 
Limited, and he proposes to regenerate mankind. ‘The 
proposal is Ly this a trifle hackneyed; indeed, on Mr. 
Stead’s lips it means no more than a sudden spasm of 
activity. or this Good Man has never plunged upon 
any enormity that has not confused itself in his turbid 
brain with the salvation of his kind. But the scheme 
has its practical side, and, reduced to its lowest terms, 
is nothing else than the old eavesdroppery, the old 
sentiment under another name. 

At present the capital is £20, a modest figure, which 
does but exaggerate the solemnity of the undertaking. 
Mr. Stead usurps, as usual, the functions of a supra- 
divine Providence. Of the Company, which is some 
day to number 100,000 shareholders, he is at once the 
Creator, the Board of Direction, the Governor in per- 
petuity. ‘The point insisted upon with the greatest 
emphasis is the omnipotent infallibility of William 
Thomas Stead. ‘I'he enterprise is, of course, designed 
merely to give Mr. Stead another opportunity 
of pontifying. But while this desirable object 
is suggested in the prospectus, other purposes 
are most ingeniously detailed. ‘Thus Mr. Stead 
is once more to play his ancient game of 
‘alleviating wrongs, both private or public,’ a pleasant 
paraphrase which those, not divinely inspired, call by 
another name. He will protect the helpless, he will 
encourage inventions, and straightway turn the valuable 
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patents to his own account, he will promote temperance 
and education, and especially he will constitute himself 
chief law-giver, banker, almoner of the State. A bold 
programme, you will say! And yet how simple it is! 
With a penny paper and a staff of female reporters 
you may rule the world from the back-kitchen. And 
if only good fortune smile upon Mr. Stead, we shall 
once more be wondering at the impudent ingenuity 
which fancied Eliza Armstrong a prostitute, and set 
Lipski upon the martyr’s throne. 

In truth, Mr. Stead might have brought his 
prospectus within the limits of three lines. ‘The thirty- 
three objects (so-called) of The Daily Paper Company 
are but the old wheezes of the Salvation Review some- 
what more arrogantly expressed. All that he really 
asks is £100,000 (or more) and a free hand. The sum 
is extravagant, and tin Bethels have been run at a 
cheaper rate. He asks a free hand, because he is 
certain that he is the only Editor alive. Besides, 
he has been on terms of intimacy with Archbishops 
and Cardinals; he has listened at more keyholes than 
any man in Europe, he has been kicked down more 
flights of stairs (generally in the corpus vile of a hire- 
ling) than any of his kind. ‘True, you can never be 
sure ‘what line he will take on any given questions, 
because you cannot divine the intrigues that pass 
behind the door, But that need not give you pause. 
Mr. Stead must be ‘ free as air, and they must pay the 
piper whom he hoodwinks into compliance. Has he 
not given ‘the right hand of fellowship to Annie 
Besant?” Does he not believe ‘in the providential 
government of the world, especially when the Provi- 
dence is W. 'l’. Stead? What better credentials would 
youask ? Therefore, pay your money—it is twenty-six 
shillings—and a whole year you will get a daily paper for 
nothing, and a chance of a comfortable profit on your 


money ! 


‘It is good business, Mr. Stead assures you 
in one of those outbursts of confidence, which become 
him better than his ineffable cant of regeneration. 
And there in a phrase he lets you into his secret. 
Of course he has an inveterate fancy for eavesdropping ; 
of course he is reckless of responsibility or of conse- 
quence, so long as he is permitted to pontify ; of course 
also he prefers to eat his words in silence rather than 
retract an unwarranted insult. However, he knows (or 
did know) the meaning of ‘good business,’ and if he 
had not lost touch with his slaves, he would embark 
on his Messianic mission next year with considerably 
more than £100,000 in his pocket. But there is 
a threat of revolt in the dwellings of the faithful ; 
no longer has he the power to threaten or cajole 
Not even the nameless Methodist is staunch in his 
allegiance, and Mr. Stead will doubtless find that 
though the Nonconformist Conscience forgive a mild 
flirtation with Atheism, that goddess will resolutely 
stiffen her back against suspicious traffic with the 
Spirit World. So that the Good Man, for all his 
courage and cunning, will most certainly fail. But 
even failure to rule the world need not crush him. 
There is always Julia to fall back upon, 


EXIT VALAYRIE 


HEN a play has nearly run its course, and the 
end is only too clearly foreshadowed, the last 
act can arouse small enthusiasm. None could observe 
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the four first matches for the America’s Cup between 
Vigilant and Valkyrie without the assurance that 
victory was to the American. Of the matches two 
had proved abortive, a third was insignificant, while 
the fourth had plainly indicated the fate of the Cup. 
Yet the last race of all was the most satisfactory ; 
and that apart from the fact that it proved the 
cutter a smarter vessel than the sloop in a healthy 
blow. The story of the finish is simple enough. 
The course was a dead beat to a mark-boat fifteen 
miles, to windward. The breeze was of jib-topsail 
strength ; Vigzlant, over-canvassed (to British notions) 
carried but a single reef in her mainsail, and not that 
after she had turned the outward mark. ‘These were 
gallant conditions enough, especially after the streaky, 
uncertain weather of the other encounters. ‘The 
more wind the better for us, said the partisans of 
Vigilant, while owner and skipper of Valkyrie remem- 
bered the proved excellence of their yacht in such 
weather in her home waters. As on each previous 
occasion, the better seamanship of the Britons gained 
them the weather position at the start, and the 
thrash began. ‘The boast of the Herreshoffs that their 
creation could point closer to the wind was at once 
proved idle—in such conditions of wind and sea. ‘The 
smaller boat gained throughout, till at the fifteen mile 
mark she led by about two minutes. It may be that 
her crew were over-jubilant, certain is it that at this 
point they lost the race either by carelessness or 
accident. We can imagine the immense spinnaker 
boom—such a boom as was never handled until this 
year—swung out to its place as the vessel rounded 
the mark. ‘The stouter spinnaker was run up, and a 
tear noticed in its foot as soon as it was set. We 
are not told how the rent occurred, or why it had 
escaped notice. However, a few stitches were enough 
to set it right. Had the sail been lowered for these 
all had been well; as it was, the wind split it 
from foot to head while the men were at work. ‘The 
light-weather spinnaker was run up in its stead; and 
this, being out-hauled, ripped on a swivel-hook of the 
jibtopsail, and tore into shreds. (‘The American habit 
is to run the sail up in steps, and thus to render such 
accident impossible.) Several minutes were wasted in 
cutting away the wreck, and when once the small bow- 
sprit spinnaker was duly set, Vigilant rushed by with 
fully two thousand more feet of canvas, and the last 
race of the season was lost by forty seconds. In further 
explanation, it may be added that though the cutter’s 
mast was strained, it was thought undesirable to 
shift her jib-header for her enormous jack-yard top- 
sail, though Vigilant had done so immediately after 
rounding. 

Such accidents as these will occur with the best- 
disciplined crews, and they are so far part and parcel 
of yacht-racing that in the winning or losing of a 
match no allowance can be made. You have but 
to forget to set a preventer, and down will 
come topmast and topsails and all. At the same time 
this particular race was a trial of strength between the 
two designers, a trial which was not affected by the 
accidents to Valkyric, whether they were unavoidable 
or not. And not the blindest enthusiast for the 
American, but must admit that with a similar topsail 
and spinnaker to Vigilant’s, Valkyric must assuredly 
have won. ‘There can be no question that the Watson 
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boat showed herself speedier than the Herreshoff in 
what in Britain we know as a stiff breeze, but what 
the American reporter sums up as half a gale. Had 
there been enough wind, to demand three reefs down 
and housed topmasts, the British boat would have 
shown an even greater superiority. And, though 
Vigilant proved herself the faster vessel in moderate 
weather, especially in reaching, it may well be argued 
that Valkyrie had bad luck throughout. In her first 
defeat, when the Yankee was served by an egregious fluke, 
the race should have been a run to windward for fifteen 
miles and a beat home. ‘These conditions were not 
observed. ‘There was next to no beating in the match, for 
the wind backed to the opposite quarter shortly before 
the turning-boat was reached. Yet! alkyric’s best point 
of sailing is to windward, and in it she showed herself 
Vigilant’s superior on every occasion save one. Nor 
are they wanting who say that in this single exception 
the wind was patchy, though of moderate strength, and 
the sloop had all the best of it. Valkyrie, moreover, 
was unfortunate, as it turned out, in the adoption of 
the five-knot clause, which robbed her of one almost 
certain victory. 

The last contest was sigaificant on another ground. 
Valkyrie carried a ton more ballast than in the four 
earlier matches. None can tell how far this may have 
improved the pace. You can only contrast the two per- 
formances of Monday and I’riday. ‘The one ton made her 
some three inches longer on the water-line. Yet in 
Britain, where she was gloriously triumphant, she was 
sunk until her water-line was fifteen inches longer than 
in the earlier races against Vigilant. Lord Dunraven 
no doubt regrets that he ever allowed the trim 
to be changed. If such a course had been thought 
advisable, it would surely have been well to have made 
the experiment before Valkyrie sailed her final matches 
with Britannia, Had she but regained the Cup, all 
yachtsmen would have approved the alteration. As it 
is, she has lost, but lost narrowly. 


THE NEW PARASITE 


TYNHE building had been erected at the cost of 

£55,000. The Rev. J. H. Enfield Dawson had 
been engaged, we may presume with an equal disregard 
of expense. Naturally his address glowed warm with 
grateful self-gratulation. ‘They were received into the 
fellowship of men in whom lived tradition diverse from 
theirs, and who represented the life and spirit of that 
ancient seat of the national culture. There is the gist 
of the whole thing: ‘ received’ and ‘culture’—that 1s 
the whole advantage secured by the outlay of £55,000 
and an hour or so’s unction from the Rev. J. H. 
Enfield Dawson. Is it not the very cri de cwur of 
the parvenu?’ Venerable Oxford has condescended to 
droop her eyes on Unitarianism, as on so many fussy 
isms besides, and the subscribers are justified of their 
half-guineas. What the better sort of Unitarians have 
to say to this, what Dr. Martineau thought of it, we 
are not privileged to know, as he was not privileged to 
speak. But we may imagine some Unitarians, not all 
possessed of intellectual snobbery, to ask: what is 
Unitarianism to Oxford or Oxford to Unitarianism? what 
part have they in Aristotle’s Ethics, or inheritance in 
the Trial Lights? If there is anything in Unitarianism, 
at all—and to Unitarianism as opposed to the Man- 
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chester New Unitarianism we do not mean to deny it— 
then let it stand by itself. Why nowadays must every 
abstruse kind of sectarianism clutch at the petticoats of 
somebody else’s Alma Mater lest by chance it should 
feel its own feet? Is it respectability they thirst 
after? ‘The parasite is never respectable. Isit learning 
or culture? ‘The jay may prank himself in what 
feathers he will, but he is a jay to the very end. 

But then it is so magnificent a witness to the spirit 
of tolerance that has set this age on its proud pinnacle 
of undistinguished flabbiness. Did not the Right Hon. 
J. Bryce, M.P., ‘ venture to express the satisfaction with 
which they saw that Oxford was more and more drawing 
to herself the representatives of eminent schools of 
philosophical and religious thought formerly ex- 
cluded from her bounds’? How noble! Does one 
not glow and tingle all over to sentiments so magni- 
ficently expansive? And yet what is this, what 
are all these tepid tears wept of late by the 
believers of Oxford on the necks of what they dis- 
believe, but a tolerance as dull and undiscerning as 
the intolerance of a very Inquisition ? Tor intolerance 
is ignorance put into action, and this kind of tolerance 
is exactly the same. That the large magnanimity 
slobbered over Mansfield College is only a weakness of 
will,as intolerance is a weakness of intellect, is a platitude 
whose triteness has already begun to jeopardise the 
credit of its truth. But it is yet more. It is just the 
narrow-mindedness of intolerance warmed and _senti- 
mentalised and brought up to date. Intolerance is born 
of the stupidity that cannot see that everything has its 
proper place in the world ; this manner of toleration isa 
legitimate twin-brother to it. Weakness and muddle- 
headedness are its parents—the weakness that cannot 
assert its own conviction and the muddle-headedness 
that cannot distinguish between setting a thing in its 
true place and wiping it off the earth. Oxford has her 
place and her work, which is the cultivation of the 
humanities. But it looks as if she were growing blind 
in her old age, and possessed with the fancy that every- 
thing must perish unless it be brought into line with 
the Hebdomadal Council. And Oxford’s blindness is 
the nobody’s opportunity. QOace she decides that a 
University is a microcosm she will find microbes enough 
and to spare only too glad to get an entry into her 
constitution, and rot it to irretrievable decay. 

Here is the fraudulent adventurer and the defrauded 
dotard, and the third fraud is not backward to 
complete the trinity. ‘This change, to go back to 
our authorities, this miserable change, ‘was intended 
to leave the way open for culture.” There we have 
it, the most damnable idol of the three. Is not the 
way open for culture already? ‘Transplant the 
blossoming Minister from the hub of the Exten- 
sion lecture-room to the suburbs of Oxford, and 
wherein is he the gainer? What will it profit 
him to have walked so many times along the High 
and to have read a paper to his literary society on 
the Hegelian Basis of Unitarianism ? The nearest 
aim of their College, says our reverend homilist, is the 
education of a learned ministry. Why? We take 
leave to think that a learned ministry is just what the 
dissenting bodies should not aim at. We do not charge 
them with a monopoly of sordidness. ‘There is a 
narrowness of assent as of dissent, and though Non- 
conformity has a very distinctive vulgarity of its 
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own Conformity has at times a vulgarity too. But the 
strength of Dissenters is a certain honest and sturdy 
dulness, and a learned ministry will corrupt its virtue 
and give itnothing in repayment. ‘Theology may be 
the queen of all the sciences, as the peroration has it. 
But there is one theology for New College and another 
for Manchester New. Let them elect their own queen, 
and seek a hive of their own, Assuredly they will not 
lack the clatter of tin pans and kettles to guide the 
swarm, 


TOWARDS BULUWAYO 


NCE hostilities have begun, discussions on the 
morality of the enterprise appear sterile to the 
common-sense intellect. Nevertheless, the conscience- 
monger cannot rest satisfied to-day without discussing 
Lobengula’s testimonials, as though he were a candidate 
for Toynbee Hall, or for the ministry of a Baptist 
Chapel. Did he, or did he not, cause a certain Captain 
Patterson to be murdered? Can he be pronounced 
free from the sin of witchcraft, and is he wont to tor- 
ture before execution? ‘These are obvious considerations 
which, even from the humanitarian standpoint, should 
have been decided long ago. So long as the King ‘ smelt 
out’ and butchered within his own confines, even the 
Aborigines Protection Society took no more concern 
in the business than Marjorie’s duck. Had he but 
observed his neighbour’s landmark, he would still be 
slaying Mashonas with gaiety and freedom. Yet 
philanthropy waxes mightily indignant with the savage 
because he cannot keep his impis on the right side of 
an imaginary boundary: in other words, because he 
obtrudes his iniquities. For the past week the papers 
have reeked of cant, but it has been reserved for Mr. 
Sylvester, the English Chaplain at Victoria, to discover 
that ‘ we >(Dr. Jameson, the Civil Mining Commissioner, 
and himself) ‘are determined to make a way for the 
spread of the glorious Gospel of Our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. Surely the chastisement of an incon- 
venient nigger can be achieved without the unmuzzling 
of Mr. Pecksniff. 

From such deliverances you turn with relief to the 
statements of experts on the military situation, though 
they are scarce cheerful reading. When Sir Frederick 
Carrington declares that the forces at his disposal are 
insufficient, his words demand an attention which they 
It seems well-nigh incredible that 
Lord Ripon should not only have disregarded his offer 
of service, but should have made no arrangements what- 
No reinforcements are 
being moved up country, and should a mishap occur to 
either column, the Matabele will find the path 
clear to Victoria and Salisbury. The remissness appears 
the more culpable, because the paltry 1400 have 
already missed their best and only chance, that (namely) 
of meeting the enemy in the open. Clearly Lobengula 
has determined upon that dilatory policy, in which lies 
his sole hope of salvation. The police have been many 
days on the march, but, so far as credible intelligence 
goes, they have failed to gain touch with the Zulu 
regiments. Already we learn that the progress is slow, 
though the real difficulties are yet to begin. The 
Company's contingents have not tackled the mountains 
at Kule-Kule, nor have the Bechuanaland men faced 
the passage of the Nek beyond Manyani. In either case 
the obstacles must be formidable, though the route to 
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be traversed by the former has been accomplished by 
spring-waggons, and should therefore prove possible 
for machine-guns. But Colonel Goold-Adams_ has 
to face a district thick with precipitous defiles, and 
studded with fortified kraals. ‘Two courses lie before 
him: a direct advance in the teeth of the Matabele, or 
a detour by the Bechuanaland border. The second 
were apparently the safer plan, more especially as 
Khama’s local knowledge could be brought into play. 
But he is placed in this dilemma, that the shorter road 
means very serious fighting, the longer the probable 
advent of the autumn rains. And it should be remem- 
bered that the arrival of one column at Buluwayo can 
by no means be reckoned as enough; Adams must get 
through, or the campaign collapses. 

The question of time is, in fact, more crucial than 
that of direction; or, rather, the two cannot be dis- 
connected. ‘The war resolves itself into a race against 
the heavens, and already a premonitory downpour has 
happened. Fortunately fine weather has followed, and 
hopes are even expressed that it will continue until 
December. In that case, the accomplishment of the 
business seems just conceivable, if neither expedition 
suffers check or repulse. Still a campaign in unexplored 
highlands differs widely from manceuvres at Aldershot ; 
and Mr. Swallow’s eight years’ experience, as confided to 
the Pall Mall, shows that the rainy season may be upon 
them in a twinkling. He has known the clouds to 
forbear till January; on the other hand they have 
descended in the second week of November. ‘Selous 
will lead the Bechuanaland Police the right way: but 
Selous or any other is too late... As who should say, 
the authorities are somewhat obscure, but the evidence 
makes, on the whole, for failure. For besides the 
capture of Buluwayo, the return has to be taken into 
account, unless indeed, the desperate alternative 
be embraced of cantonments in the enemy’s 
midst, and without adequate supplies. Accord- 
ingly, the whites may take the town, only to 
fall victims to fever as they retire. That fate was 
within a little of overtaking Sir Garnet in Ashantee- 
land: it seems more imminent still at the present 
juncture. It may be that Mr. Swallow’s prophecy 
of ‘massacre and an epidemic’ will be discounted by 
a good luck which the Colonial Office has no right to 
anticipate. But Lord Ripon, having done his _ best, 
through his hesitations, to encompass disaster, cannot 
be held blameless, even if the unexpected come to 
pass. 


OPEN SPACES 


NHE County Council chamber is paved with good 
intentions. Indeed, these intentions are the best 
advertised possessions of that bedy which is bringing 
on the age of gold. But the first signs of the ap- 
proaching Millennium are still to look for, unless we 
may take as heralds the publication of manifold projects 
for the reconstruction of London. Our houses are to be 
knocked down about our heads that the streets may 
run broad and straight. Highways are to be driven 
through the parks; the suburbs are to be intersected 
by boulevards. No corner shall be without its public 
building—its bath, library, or what-not. Open spaces 
are to breathe where now the slums huddle together. 
The sky shall be cleared of smoke, the streets of unem- 
ployed ; and all this, so we are told, at the expense of 
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a few ground-landlords. None who profits by the new 
amenities is to pay for them. They only will be 
mulcted whose property is Hausmannised in their own 
despite. 

Now old-fashioned Londoners find the city tolerable 
as it is, and look forward to the future rather with 
dismay than hope. ‘They like their London foggy, and 
they like it damp. ‘The gas-lights reflected in the 
muddy streets give them a sense of home. Accustomed 
to short vistas, they yearn not for the long-drawn 
avenue. ‘They prefer the crooked ways, which provide 
the bliss of short cuts, and endow the old inhabitant 
with an enviable superiority. London, in fact, has no 
need of straight streets, mutually perpendicular. Our 
highways were trodden crooked by endless generations 
of ancient races. ‘Their every bend hasa history. ‘They 
are the more picturesque, as well as the more con- 
venient, for their crookedness. ‘The Champs Elys¢es 
may be fine enough in the sunshine, but how would 
they look in the afternuvon of a London winter? And 
London can never be made a town of distant perspec- 
tives. Nature and four or five millions of shivering 
human beings are against so monstrous a folly. On 
the other hand, it is, and always has been, a city of 
open spaces. Our provincial critics call it a collection 
of villages. They say that the ordinary Londoner lives 
in a much smaller town than the ordinary Liverpudlian, 
for instance. Whether there be truth in the criticism 
or not is open to question ; but it is certainly true that 
the town, as a thing of bricks and mortar, has grown 
out of a congeries of villages. Now, the self-respecting 
English village always boasts a green of its own, and 
many ancient village greens are now included within 
the boundaries of this great city. Moreover, the desire 
of open spaces is strong in the English mind. And 
thus, by accident or by design, it has come to pass 
that in no city in the world are there so many open 
spaces and so many trees as in London. 

It is obvious therefore that in the reconstruction of 
London this admirable characteristic should be empha- 
sised. Instead of driving streets through parks, and 
turning the traffic into existing islands of repose, it 
should be the architect’s aim to see where he may 
raze buildings of small value, and let in a few thousand 
cubic yards of our beautiful grey fog or our flow of sun- 
light. ‘To make large open spaces is costly ; to make 
them small is often cheap. A single house, thrown down 
at the corner of two streets, will give room for a tree or 
two to grow and perhaps for a patch of grass. But such 
tiny embellishments advertise nobody, and nowadays the 
struggle for self-advertisement, once happily confined to 
individuals, has invaded Corporations. ‘To buy up 
Ipping Forest were to be trumpeted abroad; but a 
Corporation might open a thousand modest corners 
without attracting public attention, or setting a halo 
on the brow of one of its members. Conversely, the 
encroaching upon such small open spaces as exist never 
ceases. Governing bodies are even less thoughtful of 
the public good than the County Council. There is 
an exquisite low building, a set of ancient almshouses, 
admirable in its simplicity, in the neighbourhood of 
the Wellington Barracks. I’ew spots in London would 
be more beautiful if only the space were swept and 
orderly ; but it is tumbling to decay, that it may be 
overthrown without protest, to make way for towering 
flats, Then there will be more money for the Com- 
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mittee to spend on the promotion of poverty. It is 
not long since the Dean and Chapter of Westminster 
covered a part of their noble garden with unseemly 


red Gothic houses. Such inroads into small open 
spaces are made silently and in secret, but the sum of 
them, added over the last ten years, makes up a vast 
area. If any one were to suggest destroying a quarter 
of Kensington Gardens, what a howl would go up! 
The equivalent, in patches, is unnoticed. 

Not only do we need to keep all the open spaces we 
possess, but we must add to their number wherever we 
may do so at a moderate cost ; above all, it is our duty 
to turn open spaces, new and old, to the best advantage. 
Private initiative has already done something. An 
estimable society has been the means of accomplishing 
at a very small expense the decoration of such church- 
yards as could be converted into miniature parks, and 
has done its work with commendable taste. But, 
if it is possible to embellish an open space by 
tasteful planting and laying-out, it is far easier to 
make it an eyesore by atrocious landscape gardening. 
Now, landscape gardening is an art like another. It is 
good if it produce out of the materials at hand a 
maximum of effect with a minimum of labour. Bad 
landscape gardening is as hateful as a bad picture, and 
far more dangerous to the community. ‘The one 
spoils open spaces, the other spoils canvas; and 
open spaces are more precious than canvas. If you 
want to see bad landscape gardening, go into any 
London square that has been laid-out in recent years. 
A like poverty of treatment cannot be found with 
equal certainty even on the walls of an Academy 
Exhibition. Of course, somebody gets paid for the 
work, and whoever he be, his one idea is to plant trees 
in a row round the four sides, to throw in two or 
three elsewhere, and to cross and surround the place 
with gravel paths, leaving lawn-tennis grounds in the 


midst. Add a few benches, and what would you have 
more? Such is landscape gardening as practised in 


London at this end of the nineteenth century! The 
decorators of the older squares went otherwise to work, 
and the observant Londoner has only to use his eyes 
to perceive the difference. Or if you would find an 
instance in Parks, compare Kensington Gardens with 
what the Green Park will be when the young trees lined 
about it are grown. No wonder at present they mani- 
fest small enthusiasm of growth. And what a contrast 
do those new squares enclosing old gardens afford to the 
more barbarous works of recent times ! 

But what has all this to do with the County Council ? 
Briefly, they are the worst sinners of all. It is theirs 
to lay out open spaces ; they are not stinted of money, 
but in every single instance have they defaced what 
they undertook to decorate. Their landscape gardening 
is no better than that of the speculative builder or of 
Leicester Square. ‘They have fallen into the same rut 
as the vestries, if thus the bodies were denominated, 
who had the making of suburban parks. ‘There is one 
horrific spectacle far out beyond Shepherd’s Bush— 
a park they call it, incredibly ugly, and made ugly at 
incredible expense. Bumbledom’s decoration is the 


County Council’s ideal of the treatment of open spaces. 
What can we expect when they proceed to tackle public 
buildings and new streets, and to enforce the rest of a 
spirited programme ? 
let alone. 


On the whole, we prefer to be 
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THE COMPANION OF CYRUS 
A S I stumbled on over the chill plains of Hell I 


discerned the shadow of a man drawing toward me 
out of the fog. He came out blacker and blacker until 
he broke clear from the mist, and his shape lined itself 
hard against the grey curtain. I saw then that he was 
one of the warriors of the barbarous time. He was neither 
tall nor short, but very limber and wiry. On his bearded 
head he had a high mitre of leather; his tunic and trousers 
were of brown leather also, with cross-belts and brass 
bosses fora corslet. There was that so rude in his aspect, 
so wild and imperial in his eye and ragged hair, that I 
constrained myself to cross him and ask him what he was. 
A moment he stared fiercely and then, gripping at the 
hilt of his scimitar, ‘ Dog and slave,’ he cried, ‘ what am I 
and my tale to such as thee?’ ‘Dog I may be,’ said I, 
‘ but a live one, and that is better than a dead lion.’ ‘And 
dead I may be,’ he answered, ‘ but a lion, and while I 
lived I was of the masters of the East. Ariyaraman am I, 
the son of Akhamanish and the kinsman of Kurush the 
Great King, him whom the men of the West called Cyrus. 
Dead I am, as thou sayest, these many hundred years, but 
through them all, I am sure, my deeds are not yet for- 
gotten in Asia. For I strode beside Kurush the King 
when he led the Persians over the mountains into the 
plains of Media, and at his side 1 marched and conquered 
from that day till the day I came here. Over all the face 
of Asia, over the rolling rivers and the brown stones of 
the deserts and the green fields, we spread like an un- 
dammed flood, and all men seattered before us. We came 
first to Agbatana, a city perched on a hill, with its seven 
walls, black and white, orange and blue, scarlet and silver 
and gold, shining tier on tier in the morning. Over the 
seven walls we scrambled into the citadel, and squeezed 
out of our boots the blood of the Medes that called 
themselves our lords. Next we marched to Sardis, and 
clambered up the cliff into the city, and slew and 
plundered there also. Babylon too we sacked; we 
drained the river and marched in over sand and shingle 
till we came among the palaces of the city. And there 
we mixed the wine of their feasting with blood. So we 
were lords and kings, and their gold and sewed hangings 
and their balsams and myrrh we took for our own, and 
their boys for eunuchs, and their delicate women for 
concubines. From the western sea to the Indian moun- 
tains all men cowered before us, and we held them as 
sheep or oxen,’ 

‘You have been reading Herodotus of Helicarnassus, my 
man,’ I began to say, but instead I asked him, ‘ How then 
came you here at last ?’ With that his eyes shot fiercer 
‘] came hither,’ said 
he, ‘ for no reason else than that to all men there comes 


sparks through the hanging mist. 


the last battle. As we marched northward to war with 
the Massagete, the remotest of all men, we could feel 
the very hand of death come down clammy over the 
army. Days we toiled on through a country that every 
day grew bleaker and unhomelier. In our former wars we 
had been wont to swing on in the sunshine through lands 
fair as a garden, stocked with every good thing and all 
our prey. But here the sky was gray and it grew duskier as 
we went on that at last we could see but a short stretch 
into the unknown before. The land was bare and barren 
and silent, but for streaks of bitter wind that cut across 
it. As we went on ever northward, the more leaden the 
sky the more leaden were our hearts, till we came to the 
great river Araxes. How there Tomyris the Queen of the 
Massagete sent to warn us out of her melancholy 
kingdom, and how we slaughtered the third part of her 
people by stratagem when they were drunk with our wine 
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I need not stay to tell, for it is a small matter. Then she 
sent ambassadors again to bid us begone. And at that 
indeed the army began to fear horribly since she was 
still so grim and foreboding, although we had slain her 
men and with them her own son. They began to murmur 
and to beseech Kurush the king to obey and turn home- 
wards into a kinder country. But he would not hear 
them. So we set our army over the river. We marched 
north and left Araxes great and gray behind us, floating, 
floating noiselessly under the gray sky between the 
mournful plains. We went on three days journey to the 
appointed place and set our battle in order on the fourth 
day. Then we knew that our hour was surely come. We 
were at the very edge of the world. Before us rose up a 
wall of black sky half over the heaven, like the jaws of a 
monstrous cave. All round, far and far on every side, 
spread nothing but the aching wilderness that shone wan 
under the half light. The air was salt and sickly on our 
lips, and clammy tothe skin. And the most awful thing was 
the deadest silence everywhere, so that you could hear men 
turn white. The host stood limp and chill, fearful to 
breathe and break the stillness. The masters of Asia who 
had streamed over all the world like wolves stood pale 
and hushed and trembling in the midst of the dim 
emptiness. 

‘Out of the throat of the blackness began to grow and 
gather a long pale cloud. Men and horses gleamed like 
spectres out of the night. The nation of the Massagete 
eame riding swiftly down upon us—clad in sheepskins, 
huddled up on their horses, knee to chin, with one long 
lock of hair dancing against the sky. For a while we shot 
our arrows until the quivers were empty. Then they 
dashed at us, and we sprang out to meet them. Wedrove 
our lances crashing at them, and swung out our sabres, 
Of all the fights I ever fought that;was the fiercest and 
the weirdest. For there was no prize of victory but there 
were we, hacking furiously in the midst of that desolation 
—we who were the lords of the world, and had fought 
with all the nations of Asia, and conquered, and grown rich, 
and they who dwelt on the edge of the earth and had 
nothing. That battle was fought all in silence but for the 
crashing of weapons and the thud of wounds. We hewed 
and hacked stoutly for the best part of the day, swaying 
back and forward, but all the time we knew well that 
we had all to die before the day was out. At last the battle 
rolled back from before me. I shook the blood from 
my eyes and saw that I stood by Kurush the King and a 
small company by us. We stood on a heap of our 
dead fellows. By now the blackness had climbed up and 
thickened over the whole heaven. The ring of 
Massageta stood like murky devils about us. No man 
spake a word. Then they surged up and swept over us. 
I saw Queen Tomyris tall and haggard for the death of 
her son as she plunged at Kurush with her dirk. I felt a 
cold thrill slide up under my chest to my heart and I 
was here.’ 


THE CITY COMPANIES—IV 


T is impossible to picture to ourselves the wide- 
spread distress and misery which any tampering 
with the Companies would cause. We had a slight fore- 
taste a few years ago. Several Companies had estates 
in Ulster. They had been induced, chiefly by James I., 
to take the land as part of the ‘plantation’ of the pro- 
vince, and the name of Londonderry is in itself a perpetual 
reminder of the influence of the City on the newly settled 
districts. The lands of the Companies were models of estate 
management, except in one particular. The Companies 
did too much : churches, schools, even meeting-houses and 
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Roman Catholic chapels, were provided for the petted 
tenants, together with many other gifts and privileges. 
The prosperity and contentment of the people of this 
region made it particularly obnoxious to the Fenian 
and Parnellite agitators, and scarcely less so to their 
British counterparts, the Radical fadmongers, though for 
a different reason. The Parnellite hated to be shown the 
contrast between Derry and (say) Kerry. His British 
confederate hated to have the success of the Companies so 
often pointed out to him. Between them, and with the 
help of a few discontented tenants, such as must exist on 
every large estate, they threatened and cajoled the rest 
into joining an agitation against their landlords, the 
Companies. ‘The story is too long to tell in full; but the 
result was that the Companies, or some of them, withdrew 
from Ireland, It is almost incredible, but strictly true, 
that a fresh agitation was then got up, because the Com- 
panies refused to continue the grants for the churches, 
chapels, schools, and other institutions on the estates 
which once were theirs. 

We have only noticed the Mercers and Drapers at 
length, but every one of the great Companies has a 
similar record. St. Peter’s Hospital at Wandsworth, 
for instance, is maintained by the Fishmongers. The 
famous Grammar School at Tonbridge is the glory of 
the Skinners. The Carpenters have almshouses both at 
Twickenham and Godalming. The Clothworkers have 
given solid help to the technical colleges at Leeds, 
Bradford, and other places interested_in the manufacture 
of woollen goods. ‘The City Companies alone give no 
less than £50,000 a year towards the support of various 
charitable institutions both in London and in the country. 
They spend £9000 a year on primary education, £5000 
on the education of the blind, and £50,000 on exhibitions 
and scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge, including 
those for women. The total trust income of all the 
Companies is estimated by Mr. Ditchfield at about 
£200,000, but they are all wont to apply large sums from 
their corporate income in supplementing and furthering 
the objects of the trusts. 

Here it may be well to point out a difficulty which the 
so-called reformers will have to meet. If we endeavour 
to analyse the position of the question, if question there 
be, as to the existence of the Companies, we may 
put the case in the barest way thus: A number of 
gentlemen of great wealth and great respectability have 
agreed to combine and form themselves into a kind of 
club. They have obtained leave to hold lands and accept 
legacies. Old members have made them trustees of 
money and estates for charitable purposes, and these, at 
great trouble and expense to themselves, they administer 
for the public advantage. Not losing sight of the 
invariable practice in England of, so to speak, hallowing 
any serious undertaking with a dinner, they keep an 
excellent cook, have an old cellar of wine, and give a great 
deal of employment to waiters and other estimable people, 
in addition to the army of clerks who look after the trust 
funds, estates and charities. The Radical fadmonger comes 
along. He looks with envy, first, at the wealth of these 
gentlemen, and secondly, at the good use they make of 
their money, and the gratitude they earn. His first 
inclination is to join them. But when he finds he must 
come with clean hands, that his moral character and his 
commercial reputation will be strictly investigated, he 
turns round and denounces them instead. Suppose, for 
argument’s sake, that he succeeds, and obtains the dissolu- 
tion of the club, it may be worth our while to see what 
ensues. In the first place, the schools and charitable 
institutions suffer a loss of fully half their present 
income, The members of the supposed club save what 
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they can out of their corporate funds, and abandon all the 
trusts. As to their dinners, even a Radical fadmonger can 
hardly expect gentlemen not to dine together at their 
own expense when they are so disposed. A public depart- 
ment will have to be formed to administer the trusts, 
diminished about one-half under the heading of working 
expenses, and who will be the gainer by the change? The 
Radical pressed for an answer invariably falls back on 
the Companies’ dinners. Is it not monstrous, he asks, 
that the Companies should spend £100,000 a year on 
dinners? The only answer is, not at all. These gentle- 
men have a perfect right to meet, and when they meet, to 
dine if they can pay for it. If Jones likes a mutton-chop 
served up by a slatternly slavey, and Smith likes four or 
five courses with a butler and a couple of footmen, the 
only question between them is one of cost. If Smith can 
afford his luxury, why should he not have it? Jones has 
no cause for complaint. The £100,000 a year comes from 
three sources: it is partly a voluntary subscription, it is 
partly corporate money, and it is partly money specially 
left for the purpose by the same testators who have 
bequeathed the trust funds for charitable purposes. Does 
the fadmonger propose to forbid members of companies 
to dine? He would probably reply that he would forbid 
their dining at the expense of the Company. But the 
Company exists for the purpose, among other things, of 
dining. All the funds would be diminished if the dinners 
were omitted, and only a very smalJl sum, if any, would be 
saved. The diners are the Company. It is chiefly at the 
dinner table that they meet and discuss or broach or con- 
tribute to those magnificent charities for which they are 
notable. 

These dinners are’ themselves relics of a most remote 
antiquity. The first item in the history of the long- 
extinct Guilds was the name of the saint on whose day 
they dined. It is the same with the Companies, and, as 
might be supposed, all that is curious and quaint about 
them seems to culminate in the dinner. First, there is 
the Hall, with its portraits and its solid old furniture, and 
the parcel-gilt cups and beakers, gifts and bequests of old 
members. Pepys gave a cup and cover to the Cloth- 
workers in 1677, and they use it still. The Skinners trea- 
sure five silver-gilt cups in the form of fighting-cocks, each 
standing on a tortoise, the bequest of William Cockayne 
in 1598. The Merchant Taylors possess a pair of grand 
silver tankards, with a text in Latin, ‘Naked, and ye 
clothed me.’ The Milkmaid cup of the Vintners is famous, 
and dates from 1058. The Barber-Surgeons received 
a Royal Oak cup from Charles II. In short, the 
number and beauty of these ornaments of the dinner- 
table scattered among the London Companies is marvel- 
lous. ‘The most singular is perhaps that of the Mercers. 
It is Gothic, or at least Tudor, in style. The arms of 
the Company represent ‘a demi-virgin, with her hair 
dishevelled,’ and the cup is covered all over with a fret- 
work enclosing at intervals representations of the maiden’s 
head. But the top of the cover is the most curious part 
of the composition : it consists of a hexagonal boss, richly 
ornamented, on which is seated the figure of a maiden, 
with a unicorn reposing its head in her lap. This cup 
dates from before the reign of Queen Elizabeth, which 
began in November 1553, so that the popular idea that 
the Mercers’ arms represent that Queen is erroneous. 
There cannot be any doubt the Virgin Mary is intended. At 
Mercers’ processions and feasts, down to 1686, there was 
always present ‘a young and beautiful gentlewoman, who, 
with hair dishevelled, sat on a lofty chariot, drawn by nine 
white Flanders horses. She was attired in silk, covered 
with jewels, and wore a coronet of gold on her head. This 
‘fair one with the golden locks’ also sat at the banquet, 
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at a table by herself, where she had nothing to do but to 
look pretty. They ‘remunerated her assiduity with a 
pecuniary consideration, and she took her dress and her 
jewels as a perquisite. 


FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A BOY 


‘ M* dear Harry, I was very angry when I read your 

+ letter. You must have been mad to write to me 
like that. It shows that you utterly failed to understand 
what I meant at Bramleigh, and it is just that—the sort 
of thing your letter is full of, 1 mean—which makes it 
impossible to keep up our old friendship. I am so very, 
very sorry. I liked you so much—we used to have such 
good fun together. These horrid new ideas of yours have 
quite spoiled you. Once and for all, Harry, I can’t allow 
you to talk or write to me as you have been doing. How 
far it is real, and how far you think it clever or something, 
I don’t know ; in any case, I think it bad taste. O dear! 
Do be sensible, Harry, and say you are sorry, and don’t do 
it again, and please very much yours, Gwendolen. PS.— 
You see, I can’t forget your mother is like my elder sister. 
PPS.—Charlie saw your letter. I am_ sorry because I 
know you did not mean anything, and he doesn’t under- 
stand quite, and says he is going to speak to you about it. 
He is going to town to-day. You must not quarrel with 
him ; you know he is rather quick-tempered.’ 

I think I read this curious document of femininity a 
dozen times. I copy it down, for it explains my forbear- 
ance with the absurd Charlie. It was the postscript which 
troubled me. I conceived the worthy man would have 
understood my letter to his wife as a bull understands a 
red rag. I have never thought it part of my ré/e to dislike 
the intractable thing ; it is not my fault that he is person- 
ally all that is bourgeois and hopeless. As for Gwendolen, 
I believe she was made to write that foolish letter, and I 
smiled as I saw how her desire to be appreciative struggled 
with the commands of her preposterous husband. For 
her sake I determined to control my temper, which I 
knew to be naturally sarcastic, if we should meet. But I 
thought it wiser to avoid a scene of silly recrimination 
altogether, and gave orders that I was not at home to him, 
and when I saw him coming towards me this morning in 
Piccadilly--he ought to have been killing things miles 
away !—I tookacab. All this trouble fora woman! But 
as I passed him with his inane, important swagger and his 
great red face, I was glad I had escaped the infliction of 
conversing with him. 

But the stars in their courses fought against my 
benevolent intentions. When I went this afternoon to call 
on the only woman in London, he was in the room, and 
alone. After all,if 1 had to meet him it was well to do so 
thus ; he could hardly make a very vulgar or violent 
display in the house of a woman who might come in at 
any moment. He looked so agricultural and uncomfort- 
able that I rather pitied him, but could not deny myself 
the amusement of treating him as a man of the world. 
‘Oh!’ he said, ‘1 wanted to see you. 
a letter you wrote to Gwendolen.’ 
hope) regarded him complacently. 


I happened to see 
I sat down and (i 
‘Look here !’ he went 
on in his irritating, jerky manner, ‘it may be cursedly 
clever and all] that, but I object toit.” ‘So strange,’ I 
murmured. ‘ What ?’ he said in his thick, dictatorial tones. 
‘So strange,’ I repeated,‘that you should object, who 
are her husband. If you were a man who was interested 
But I forgot: I think you 
‘Like?’ he asked and gave me one 
‘Ah,’ I said, ‘that is so 
Most of my married acquaintances 
‘Be good enough to drop that tane 


in her I could understand. 
like Gwendolen?’ 
of his vacant, animal looks. 
refreshing of you. 
loathe their wives,’ 
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with me.’ He drew himself up ; ‘ Of course you're only a 
boy,’ I smiled at his method of retreat, ‘ and you’re an old 
friend of hers, and all that. But you’ve annoyed her, and 
therefore annoyed me, and without wishing to be ridiculous 
! insist on your ceasing to do so.” He was not without an 
element of rude dignity as he said this, and I was pleased 
that he was not violent. I am always the slave of the 
passing emotion and said at once with a sigh: ‘ You touch 
me, Charles; I will spare her.’ 

I suppose it was the feeling that he had been outdone in 
courtesy that angered him. He made a step towards me 
frowning ludicrously. We both heard a frou-frou on the 
stairs, and I remarked that our interesting conversation 
seemed tobe at anend. ‘Oh no, it’s not,’ he said, ‘ we’ll 
continue it when we go.’ But I was determined to stay 
him out, and not to give him an opportunity to make him- 
self more absurd than he had done. After a while I asked 
leave to visit the schoolroom and spent an hour there, 
dissipating the foolish ideas and superstitions I found the 
poor children had imbibed from their governess. When 
I came down the agreeable Charles was gone. There was 
a cab just outside the house and I walked straight into it. 
It was not too soon ; the creature had actually been walk- 
ing about the square! Poor Gwendolen, to be tied to so 
dreadful a wretch as this! He swore vulgarly as I drove 
away. Iwas bored, but rather amused on the whole. 


THE CUSTOM OF THE MANOR--II 


HE diversity of the customs that made up the inner 
life of the Manor, renders classification impos- 
sible. But our fathers were as merry a lot as you shall 
find: with usages not sad nor savage; but having much 
sensible joy in good meat and drink. At Baldock in 
Hertfordshire, the Customary Court was holden at dinner 
time, whereto every baker and vintner within the bounds 
must send bread and ale, which the steward and his jury 
‘cam’ to pree,’ and presently gave their verdict, ‘if these 
be wholesome for man’s body or no.’ To the Manor of 
Ilutton Conyers there was attached a great common where 
many townships pastured their sheep ; and the shepherd 
of each township ‘did fealty by bringing to the Court a 
large apple pie, and a twopenny sweet cake,’ and ‘ fur- 
menty and mustard well mixed in an earthen pot is placed 
before the shepherds, which they sup with spoons pro- 
vided by themselves, and if any forget his spoon then, for 
so the customary law wills it, he must lay him down upon 
his belly, and sup the furmenty with his face to the pot 
or dish.” And the custom further permits the bystanders 
‘to dip his face into the furmenty,’ to the great delight of 
beholders. To finer issues is the money provided by 
Magdalen College, Oxford, for certain manors of theirs in 
Hampshire, pro-mulieribus hockantibus, as the dog Latin 
of the college accounts hath it. On Hock Day, annually, 
‘the women stop the ways with ropes, and pull passengers 
to them, desiring something to be laid out in pious uses :’ 
the men having hocked the women after the same fashion 
the day before. Not less jovial were the tenants of South 
Malling, in Kent, who were bound to pay scot-ale, which 
fund they agreeably expended in ‘ drink with the bedel of 
the Lord Archbishop.’ The case of Stamford, in Lincoln, 
is noteworthy as showing the origin of one peculiar 
custom. In King John’s time, the lord of the place 
was William Earl Warren. One day from his castle wall 
he saw ‘ two bulls fighting for a cow in the castle meadow;’ 
their bellowing brought on ail the butcher’s dogs in the 
place ; and these, being accompanied of a host of tag-rag 
and bobtail, gave chase to one of the champions till he 
went mad ; and this did so delight the Earl that he forth- 
with gifted the common to the butchers, on condition 
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that they provided a mad bull six weeks before Christmas 
Day ‘for the continuance of that sport for ever.’ 

As to the origin of certain customs conjecture is 
vain. A copy-holder dying, the widow in most manors 
had for free-bench (or what the common law calls dower), 
the whole or part of his lands. There was one restric- 
tion: she must remain ‘sole and chaste’. Yet if she 
forgot herself her case was not altogether hopeless in the 
Manor of Enborne in Berkshire. At the next Customary 
Court she appeared strangely mounted on a black ram, 
her face turned to the tail, grasping the which she 
recited the maddest rhyme it ever entered into the heart 
of man to conceive. 

Here I am 
Riding upon a black ram— 

Alas, that the rest must be silence! The Spectator, 
greatly daring, gives it in full; but that was as far back 
as November Ist, 1714. <A like custom ruled the 
Manor of Kilmersdon, in Somerset, where the doggerel 
is briefer and blunter, and at least as gross. And here 
one must briefly refer to that lewd historic jest, the jus 
prime noctis, which—in England at any rate—was ever a 
sheer delusion. True that on the marriage of a villein’s 
daughter a fine was paid to the lord, but that was merely 
because he was losing her services—inasmuch as she 
took her husband’s domicile. Nay, the custom of the 
Manor usually made for morality. There was a fine 
called child-wit, exacted on the birth of a byblow, some- 
times from its father (in one or two places he forfeited 
all his goods and chattels), or, again, from the father of 
its mother. A curious privilege attached to an oak in 
Knoll Wood in the Manor of Terley in Stafford: ‘In case 
oath were made that the bastard was got within the 
umbrage or reach of its boughs,’ neither spiritual nor 
temporal authority might interfere, but the male parent 
got off scot free. 

The curious tenacity of the manorial custom is well 
shown in the case of Pomber in Hampshire: the Annual 
Court must be held in the open air, but the provision 
was evaded by an immediate adjournment of the pro- 
ceedings to the nearest tavern. The records were not 
kept on paper, but ‘on a piece of wood called a tally, 
about three feet long and an inch and a half square, 
furnished every year by the steward.’ In time these 
strange muniments became worm-eaten and _ illegible ; 
and they took up a great deal of room; they were by 
the dozen thrown to the flames. Some were produced, 
however, as evidence in a case heard at Winchester: 
which fact provoked ‘a councellor on the opposite 
side of the question’ to clepe it ‘a wooden cause.’ 
The obvious retort—that his was a wooden joke— 
does not appear to have been made; so that this 
gem of legal humour may with tolerable certainty be 
ascribed to the Bench. Again, the Lawless Court in 
the Honour of Raleigh, was held in the darkness of 
cock-crow ; the steward and the suitors (7.¢., those bound 
to attend the Court) were made to speak in the lowest 
whisper ; candles, pen, ink, were all forbidden ; for ‘ they 
supply that office with a coal.’ To ensure a punctual 
attendance, the suitor ‘ forfeits to his lord double his rent 
every hour he is absent. The learned Camden affirms it 
was all a punishment upon the tenants for some con- 
spiracy hatched in the night; again he sees in it a 
remnant of Teutonic custom ; and in the end you suspect 
that he knows as little as yourself. 

Then there was the white bull which the tenants of the 
monks of Bury St. Edmunds were bound by their leases to 
provide, that childless women might present it to the 
shrine of the martyred king of East Anglia. There 
was the fine called thistletake, which the owner of beasts 
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crossing the common, and snatching at the ‘symbol 
dear, must pay to the lord of the manor of Halton. 
There are the ‘ three clove gillyflowers,’ which the tenants 
of Hame in Surrey shall render at the king’s coronation. 
There are impossible details as to house-bote and fire-bote 
and common of piscary and turbary. One more custom, 


and we have done. In the days of the Lion-heart, 
Randall Blundeville, Earl of Chester, was sore pressed by 
the Flintshire Welsh. He summoned his constable of 
Cheshire, one Roger Lacy, ‘for his fiereeness surnamed 
Hell.’ It was fair-time at Chester, and Roger, putting 
himself at the head of the motley crowd, marched to his 
relief. The Welsh heard, saw, and ran, and the earl put 
forth a charter, granting to Roger and his heirs for ever 
‘power over all fiddlers, lechers, improper females (the 
charter has a briefer term), and cobblers in Chester.’ 
Under Henry VII. we find the then grantee exacting from 
the minstrels (inter alia) ‘ four flagons of wine and a lance, 
whilst every trading lady must pay fourpence on the feast 
of St. John the Baptist. Under Elizabeth, divers Acts 
were aimed at rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars, but 
always with a saving provision as to this Chester jurisdic- 
tion, and in later times the Vagrant Act (17 George II., 
cap. v.) had a like reservation. Francis Wart. 


MARY STUART 


N a handsome volume on Mary Stuart (Paris and 
London: Messrs, Boussod, Valadon and Co.)—which if 
only for its typography and its reproduction of contempo- 
rary portraits and engravings must ever occupy a prominent 
place in Marian literature—Mr, Skelton brings together the 
‘ subject-matter of many fugitive essays,’ and endeavours 
to fuse them into the ‘ organic unity which a true biography 
demands.’ It goes without saying that the volume is 
rhetorically effective, and that if Mr. Skelton fails to 
establish his views of the case the failure is to be traced 
to the inherent difficulties of his task rather than to lack 
of ingenuity or eloquence. The defect of its qualities is 
over-emphasis: some of the points are put with an 
exaggeration, less permanently efficacious than moment- 
arily puissant; the pathetic note is sometimes touched in 
such a fashion as to evoke a strain of the merely bathetic 
or the merely sentimental: the author yields too readily 
and too often to the temptation to rate Elizabeth and 
other enemies of Mary in ‘good set terms’; and in his 
declamation he not seldom fails to ‘beget a temperance 
that may give it smoothness.’ Apart from the advantage 
to be gained from a full consideration of Mary’s career, 
and from a skilful and spirited attack on each and all of 
her political opponents, the volume supplies no new argu- 
ment in her defence. Mr. Skelton still stands staunchly 
in the posture taken up a quarter of a century ago. 
Nothing that has occurred since—not even his able vindi- 
cation of Maitland of Lethington—has in the slightest 
modified his controversial standpoint, nor has he brought 
any additional evidence to confirm his conclusions since he 
penned his earliest replies to Mr. Froude, His vindication 
of Mary is noteworthy rather by reason of its method 
than of its result. Though he widely dissents from most 
others as to the characteristics both of her private and 
public career, his general estimate of her character can 
scarce be called singular. Positively, all that he is pre- 
pared to maintain is, that ‘she was a very charming 
woman, and that the sinister portrait of her which 
has been transmitted to us by Buchanan is a_ gross 
caricature ;’ negatively he is content to repudiate 
the assumption of some that he is ‘an indiscriminate 
advocate of Mary Stuart’s claims to either secular or 
ecclesiastical canonisation,’ or that he ‘ has ever held that 
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she was in her life a saint or in her death a martyr,’ 
Mr. Froude on the one hand, and all devout Marians 
on the other—especially Catholic Marians—scorn a 
via media. But perhaps few modern historical students 
would be inclined essentially to dispute Mr. Skelton’s 
pronouncement. Mr. Lang —who thinks Mary guilty of 
implication in the Darnley murder, notwithstanding that 
her guilt is in his view incapable of proof, and 
who cannot rid himself of the unwelcome suspicion 
that she cherished a tenderness for Bothwell—is yet 
disposed in the circumstances to regard the violated 
convention with a certain tolerance; M. Philippson, 
although, unlike Mr. Skelton, he holds that before the 
Darnley murder Mary, influenced mainly by passionate 
attachment, had made prospective arrangements for her 
marriage to Bothwell, also declines to admit that charac- 
teristically she was ‘a person of light manners;’ and 
many others who believe that her connection with the 
Darnley murder was more direct than Messrs. Skelton, 
Lang, and Philippson are prepared to admit, yet discern 
that the case was so peculiar as to call for charity rather 
than condemnation. 

As to Mr. Skelton’s method its chief peculiarities are 
three. And the first is that he takes his stand on the 
assumption that ‘no moderately reasonable explanation 
of the famous documents known as the Casket Letters 
has been found,’ and that they are therefore inadmissible 
as evidence. The attitude is at least plausible. Also, 
the admission that not even his own explanation of the 
letters is ‘moderately reasonable’ tends to disarm criticism ; 
and while his inability to regard the letters as ‘finally 
disposed of’ necessarily renders his final conclusions more 
or less insecure, the hypothesis is nevertheless admirably 
adapted for defensive purposes. But his very skill in 
defence makes one regret the more that he overlooks the 
new danger by which his hypothesis is threatened from 
the revelations in the last volume of the Spanish State 
Papers ; and at any rate Chapter V..—‘ On Morton’s Fraud? 
—required some addition, if not modification and re-adjust- 
ment. However, he places his chief confidence in the 
second line of defence—that Mary was the mere innocent 
victim of Elizabeth and Protestantism, or, as he otherwise 
expresses it, that the story of Elizabeth and Mary is simply 
the story of the wolf and the lamb. He goes even so far as 
to assert that ‘to those who have closely studied through 
the State Papers’ no charge ‘ can appear more grotesque ’ 
than that ‘Mary was engaged in a plot against Pro- 
testantism, and more especially against Elizabeth.’ Is 
Mr. Skelton, then, really unaware that Mr. Philippson, 
whose close study of the State Papers can scarce be 
questioned, has lately arrived at this very conclusion, 
although he regards it as rather to Mary’s credit than 
not? But indeed it is nothing less than amazing that 
Mr. Skelton, in the first place, should have forgotten, or, 
remembering, should have suppressed the fact that Mary 
soon after her arrival in Scotland and on many subsequent 
occasions expressed—not merely to her uncle, but to the 
Pope himself—her determination to restore Catholicism, 
if need be at the cost of her life; and, in the second 
place, that he should have been oblivious of, or, being 
informed, should have omitted all reference to that im- 
portant episode in the careers both of Maitland and Mary 
—the Spanish marriage negotiations, which preceded 
Elizabeth’s proposal of Dudley to Mary, and which were 
professedly entered into by Mary, unknown to Maitland, 
with a view to the Catholic conquest of England by 
the aid of Spain. Of course Mr, Skelton might have 
taken up the position that Mary had no intention of 
keeping her promise to the Catholics, but then this 
would credit her with a ‘ Mephistophelian secrecy and 
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subtlety’ of a much baser kind than is repudiated even 
by Mr. Skelton; and he might have also argued that 
she did not begin to cherish these hostile intentions 
towards Elizabeth until assured that Elizabeth intended 
her ruin; but it is quite vain—- even grotesquely vain—to 
seek to arrive at an understanding of Mary’s political 
attitude, unless her own letters and the Spanish marriage 
negotiations be faced and considered. 

To complete the story of the wolf and the lamb, Mr. 
Skelton, in the third place, accounts for Mary’s tolerance 
of the Darnley murder and her subsequent marriage to 
Bothwell by the theory that from October previous to the 
April following the murder, she was in a state of prolonged 
mental or moral paralysis, chiefly on account of ‘a frantic 
and futile struggle’ against a supposed ‘impending doom.’ 
It is admitted by him that there is no sufficient evidence 
to do more than suggest this conclusion; but if it were 
absolutely demonstrated, in what light is Mary made to 
appear by Mr. Skelton’s combined theories? Surely it is 
difficult to recognise in this conventional schoolgirl, trained 
by ‘devout women’ standing ‘severely aloof from the follies 
and frivolities of the Court’; in this simpleton innocently 
incapable of political intrigue ; in this pattern of amiability 
who persistently turned the other cheek when met by 
Elizabeth with a scarcely-veiled insult; in this victim 
who was led at last into fatal folly, if not crime, simply by 
a collapse of the nervous system— it is difficult to recognise 
in her the Mary whom Mr. Skelton describes as uniting to 
‘all the charm of the woman’ much ‘of the strength of 
a man—of a daring man,’ or indeed any other Mary than 
the ‘ traditional saint and martyr.’ =T. F. Henperson, 


THE WHIRL OF YOUTH 
By MRS. OLIPHANT 
CHAPTER II 


| i was not very long after this evening walk that John 

found himself in a company of the very élite of his 
college. They knew themselves to be the élite, and that 
was enough for them. Sometimes their claim to this place 
was rudely assailed by outsiders; sometimes it was the 
subject of mockery: but this mattered very little to the 
certainty which filled their youthful bosoms. They did 
not sit upon tables and hang out of windows like the 
others. The table in the centre of the room was strewn 
with prints, with photographs from pictures, and curiosi- 
ties of all kinds. There was a little Tanagra figure on the 
mantelpiece, holding a central place in its little shrine of red 
velvet, and other ornaments of equal refinement arranged 
with the greatest care on either side. On the wall above, 
usually oceupied by an imbecile mirror, was a round 
picture which Lord Scarfield, the owner of the rooms, who 
had a lisp, sometimes talked of as ‘my Tondo’ and some- 
times as ‘my Bottithelli. It was but a copy, I need not 
say, but it came a great deal into his conversation. He 
himself sat in an antique chair with a high back, at one 
side of the fireplace, and his little colourless head, with 
its very light hair, stood out almost like an ivory from the 
dark damask. He was aware of the fact and liked it, and 
so were the other habilués of these rooms aware of it, 
feeling themselves called upon to be struck by this, as 
they came in one by one, and nodded at their host, and 
sat down somewhere within reach of the table if they 
could, if not in twos and little groups round the wall, 
where a number of abstruse conversations went on, chiefly 
about art, but likewise upon social subjects. John had 
been drawn into this supreme company chiefly on the 
score that he knew something practically of art, though 
they thought in a rude way, without a due sense of its 
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fine affinities and symbolisms—but yet with a vulgar, 
practical acquaintance which no doubt counted for some- 
thing. When he went in Scarfield was giving a descrip- 
tion of that meeting with the Warden which John’s other 
friends had watched from the window. 

‘ He ith always very thivil,’ said the little lord, ‘but I 
had every reathon to expect a row. Peterth made me a 
thign to cut and run-—but why thould I cut and run? 
The Bruither is a perthonage in his way—and Thortles 
loves a perthonage. I was very punctual after Hall— 
likes you to be punctual, Thortles doth. Thaid he was 
very thorry to thee me in thuch company. “ Why, thir?” 
I thaid. Thortles taken aback by that. “ Why thir! do 
I need to thay why?” “ Yeth thir, pleath,” thaid I, and 
I waited for an answer. Never thaw a man more done in 
my life.’ 

‘Chortles like a nettle, soft as silk,’ cried another, 
losing the thread of his metaphor, ‘when you face him 
out.’ 

‘It wathn’t that,’ said Scarfield; ‘it wath theething 
the kid in his mother’th milk—that’s what it was. Very 
fond of talking to me about my influence and tho forth. 
“ You tell me thir,” thaid I, “ to exercise a good inflvence. 
Can’t do that without knowing men of all thorts, thir, 
don’t you know? Bruither’s a very thelect thort. Hada 
very improving conversation—lotth of information in it. 
Know his thort quite well now. Able to exercise influence. 
Just your own line, thir ; what you’ve always thaid——’ 

‘ Bravo, Scarfield!’ said his intimates in chorus, ‘ No- 
body can manage Chortles like old Sear.’ 

‘Laughed and stared a bit, and then thays he, ‘If it’s 
from tho high a principle, Scarfield !’—and let me off. 
Poor old Peterth got it hot after me. You're bound to 
put it out on thome one when you are a Don,’ 

‘I say,’ said an eager youth, ‘ where can one get any- 
thing like that jolly little statue there? Id give a lot of 
money for one. I suppose it costs the eyes out of your 
head.’ 

‘It costs personal research and knowledge,’ said another, 
‘which are more expensive still. There are imitations, 
however, which I daresay you'd find do just as well.’ 

‘Where could one get it, Rushton?’ said the young 
man. ‘You're not so high and mighty as these other 
fellows—you’ll give a man an answer. I’ve got rooms as 
bare as a post, and I must get them fit for a Christian to 
live in.’ 

‘Christian!’ said the man at the other side. ‘ Don’t 
go in for that bastard incongruity called Christian art, for 
goodness’ sake: and don’t put questions of that sort in 
Scarfield’s rooms. He’s what they call an eclectic, don’t 
you know—mixes up styles and things in a way that 
makes you shudder. A priceless Tanagra there and a 
heavy-jowled Botticelli over it—saints and angels, what 
a mixture! I could show you 

‘A lot of sweepings of the excavations,’ said John, in the 
boy’s ear. 

‘Oh, will you, please ?’ said the lad. He was eager to 
follow wherever the learned might lead. 

‘Influence is the great thing,’ said another, whose name 
was Sutton. ‘Give us only a little time and we'll move 
the world. But nobody half owns the power of it yet. 
I was speaking to some of those fellows by the river 
the other day. I told them they didn’t see their 
power. Why, they’ve got the lever in their hands to 
upset everything, if they choose! Talk of a House 
of Lords! I told them they’re all hereditary legis- 
lators by right of their knotty fists and the sweat of 
their brows !’ 

‘ Let em wath it off first,’ said Scarfield solemnly, from 
his chair, 
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‘Why should they wash it off? We must meet the 
people on their own ground. Would you let a little 
squeamish prejudice or nicety come between you and the 
masters of the world ?’ 

‘I take a little exception to that, said another. ‘Why 
shouldn’t they all learn to be gentlemen in their habits? 
Oxford follows scattered here and there in every workshop 
and trades union and so forth—that is what would do 
good. I said so to Bristowe up at the People’s Palace, 
as they call it. I said, “Get a few Oxford men to sit in 
the reading-room and mix with those fellows.” You would 
see a transformation in no time.’ 

‘We took a lot to Florence, don’t you remember, 
Bailey?’ said a third young man; ‘ail excited with 
what they were going to see: but they were rather 
puzzled though when we got there. We had to talk our- 
selves hoarse explaining —and I doubt if they were much 
the wiser.’ 

‘Don’t say so, Harry! Lady Betty had them out to 
her villa to tea, and how they did stare and gaze at the 
landscape—don’t you remember?—and then at her, in 
her shimmering silks, Jike a lady of King Arthur's court 
—her face full of expression, and that reminiscent 
expressiveness in particular, which is the special portion 
of 





‘Woman is the great mystery after all,’ said a thought- 
ful young man. 

‘The ladies did their best, I must say, out there, said 
Harry, neglecting this challenge. ‘ But then those fellows 
expected, don’t you know, that it was to be the same in 
town. We told them it couldn't be just the same, with all 
a woman’s engagements. Nothing much to do in Florence, 
but a whirl in London—but some of them didn’t see it. 
We told them to come to our rooms and welcome; but 
after a while they didn't seem to care so much for our 
rooms, They want social advancement, don’t you see— 
and to make friends there will be of use. 

‘The Bruither, tho far as I could make out,’ said Sear- 
field, ‘wanths a public-house—thays they all come to 
public-houthes in the course of time. And that’s his 
ambition—if you like to call it thocial advancement, you 
can.’ 

‘The Bruiser is abnormal,’ said Bailey. ‘He's a 
creation of false needs and false interests, so far as Oxford 
is concerned. Curiosity to know what such a being is 
like must have been your motive, Scarfield: for I ask 
what would the highest illumination and the purest in- 
fluence do for a man like that—all physical force and 
brute strength—with an ambition for a public-house: a 
public-house !’ 

‘I shouldn’t mind starting a public-house myself, said 
Sutton ; ‘fine sphere, if you approach it rightly. Why, 
you might get the very lives of all these fellows in your 
hands, and play upon them like an instrument. Get 
them to drop their beer, don’t you know, little by little. 
I once offered to take the pledge myself if one of them 
would. And he did—or rather she did, for it was a 
woman, as it happened. Oh, they’re very open to in- 
fluence! You can get them to do almost anything —for a 
time.’ 

‘ Now it is fully established what an Oxford Settlement 
can do in a poor neighbourhood, we have the game in our 
own hands,’ said another. ‘ Give them refined pleasures— 
that’s the thing—and you see how it answers. In Bethnal 
Green they respond to Brahms and Rubinstein, as none 
of your smart people do. You see it is virgin soil—they 
never knew till now what beautiful things were.’ 

‘And yet they say the People’s Palace is a failure !’ 

‘Ah, I told you! It was not in the hands of University 
men. I said to Bristowe, “ Don’t you think a few Oxford 
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men mixing among them would soon change the tone?” 
He didn't seem to see it. But there is nothing else. 
Diffuse culture among the masses: let them see what it 
has done for us ; give them examples to study as well as 
principles. There is no other way to work—at least it is 
the best. Christ and the apostles did the same sort of 
thing. It was more rudimentary in their day. Civilisa- 
tion has multiplied the wants of humanity, and scientific 
methods have increased our power. We have got every- 
thing in our hands. What are politics or theories? a 
settlement of ours in every district, leaving our own 
sphere to leaven theirs —that is what the people want.’ 

‘When they don’t like the Bruither better, and his 
public-house,’ said Scarfield. ‘I had thome of those 
fellowth up once to thee my Tondo. They stared, and 
then they made their remarks. “I don’t call her pretty,” 
they thaid ; ‘‘ not a bit ; and nobody could write like that- 
I’m sure I couldn’t write with my hand out like that ; and 
them shavers in wings making eyes at her; and she might 
a put a rag on the babby to thave it from catching cold.” ’ 

Scarfield was something of a mimic, and the party was 
in his rooms, and there was a laugh, but a laugh very 
speedily suppressed. 

‘That's not my experience, said Bailey. ‘I find them 
full of respect. If you fellows would only put your 
shoulders to the wheel and all of you do something, by 
Heaven we'd move the world.’ 

‘Don’t sneer at politics,’ said a young man who had 
just come in. ‘ You should first feel the swing of them, 
and hundreds of fellows roaring at your back. I’m in with 
all the strikes, don’t you know. I tell them they oughtn’t 
to stand it—not a day. A man’s wages should be what 
he can live on comfortably with his wife and children, not 
any cursed balance of trade. What does it matter 
whether the masters get their profit or not? Confound 
the masters !—selfish beggars, setting up their unions 
too forsooth, as if they had an equal right. The right’s 
with the masses that have the work to do. When I see 
them sitting down contented and taking whatever is 
offered them, off I go and hold a meeting or two. And 
as for response !—if you once heard them shouting with 
you, by Jove you'd never try any of your dilettante ways 
again.’ 

‘Thoftly, my good fellow, thoftly,’ said Scarfield 
from his chair, ‘We don’t like such coarth thpeaking 
here 

‘Brutal, said Bailey, ‘brutal, encouraging all their 
worst instincts. That is not, from my point of view, the 
mission of the Oxford man. I wouldn’t interfere with 
these rude problems: if you let them alone they will 
settle themselves. Why must they marry and fill the 





world with hungry children and get into difficulties 
about wages? I don’t want to marry. I make 
myself a happy life of art and refined enjoyment. Why 
shouldn't they? I have no sympathy with your shouting, 
your talk of wages, and so forth. If they did without 
wives and children they would get-on well enough. / 
can't afford wives and children. Scarfield’s Botticelli to 
look at, or one of your own if you can afford it, is enough 
for me.’ 

‘There’s something in strikes when you can do it, 
said a youth in one of the groups by the wall. ‘ School- 
masters now—l’m going to be a schoolmaster—if we 
could strike it would be a fine thing; but there's a 
hundred beggars waiting to step into your shoes.’ 

‘Then you must stop them,’ said John in reply, who was 
nearest to him. ‘ Pull down their houses, burn their books, 
blow up their schoolrooms—blind them or deafen them, 
if you can, still better; then they would be out of your 
way. 
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‘ Oh, I say,’ said the youth, ‘that would be a cowardly 
business ; that would not be fair fighting ; that would be 
a cad’s way.’ 

‘There are no cads,’ said John. ‘Everything’s fair on 
your side, nothing on the other; that’s the new doctrine. 
Ask Sutton: he knows.’ 

‘Everything’s fair against a rat who goes against his 
own side,’ cried the revolutionary; ‘everything's fair 
against the masters. Whenever there’s force against you, 
you've got a licence to meet it any way youcan, That is 
strategy, it’s not a cowardly way.’ 

‘I am all for the rights of man, too,’ cried another youth 
standing up against the wall. ‘ And Chortles is brute force 
and he’s going to send me down—what am I to do?’ 

A sudden pause came upon the assembly. It was a fate 
to which all of them were subject, and the boldest held 
his breath. Besides, what could be done? there was 
nothing to be suggested amid all the expedients which 
theoretical revolution has in store. 

‘I dare thay Ripton you deserved it,’ said Scarfield in 
a subdued tone. ~ 

‘One is powerless,’ said Sutton aloud with a sigh ; ‘it’s 
against natural justice but there’s no help for it. You 
can’t stand up alone.’ 

‘We could not stand up against Chortles if he were to 
send us all down,’ another voice, still more subdued and 
solemn, said. 

‘You could bully him after in all the newspapers.’ 

‘ Throw stones at his windows—but they’d have you up 
for that: blow up the next fellow that is given your 
rooms.’ 

These suggestions were made with a perilous inclination 
towards frivolity which had to be stopped in the bud. 

‘We have no combination,’ said Bailey. ‘We're an 
inferior lot altogether to the working men. Besides, the 
whole case is different. We pay the Dons don’t you see, 
they don’t pay us, and Well, it’s not a thing to 
argue about. If Chortles were to send us all down 

‘Well, this is a fine thing,’ said the youth who was 
desperate, ‘ you’re going to move the world and upset the 
whole country, and you daren’t jaw Old Chortles not one 
of you. And I’ve got to go down to-morrow, and what 
shall I say to my people?’ the poor young fellow cried. 

They all looked at him aghast, compassionate, no doubt, 
but quite unwilling to share the stigma thus put upon 
him, or identify themselves with his disgrace. It was 
John who took him by the arm and led him out, and was 
the confidant of his trouble, which indeed was no out of 
the way, or original, or unusual trouble, but only a tale of 
idleness, of recklessness, of the usual rush and round of 
careless life. ‘I went and apologised too, the young 
fellow said. ‘I give you my word Rushton it wasn’t 
all billiards and that, as Chortles thinks—I used to go to 
play the violin you know for Bailey—and carry their 
messages for them, and go to their meetings. I’ve done 
a little myself in the East End,’ he added with forlorn 
pride. ‘But not one of them will speak up for me, or tell 
Chortles if I was a fool that it wasn’t all in the one way. 
Scarry can do what he likes with Chortles, but he never 
would mix himself up with a fellow that’s sent down.’ 

‘I am very sorry for you,’ said John, ‘and I don’t want 
to preach: but after this if I were you I would stick to 
my own business and get that done first of all.’ 

‘Oh, don’t you think then as they say,’ cried the young 
unfortunate, ‘that it’s a fine thing to work for other 
people? That's what they all say—to do good to the 
lower class that haven’t our advantages.’ 

‘And in what way did you think you could do good to 
the lower class?’ said John grimly : but he did not pursue 

his subject. He kept the young man in view, and 
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soothed him, which was perhaps better, and saw him off 
next day in somewhat better spirits, and with a certain 
sense that he was a martyr to his principles stealing in to 
his soul—which he was able to communicate to his mother, 
at least, consoling, nay making that poor lady proud, even 
of the sending down. 

John had quite enough to do, however, with his own 
difficulties, which he had brought on himself as he well 
knew. He too had gone speechifying in his time, and tried 
to do good to the lower classes, carried on by the whirl 
of the movement of the others, whose sense of the high 
superiority of the Oxford man, and his certain effect upon 
the world, he had not perhaps ever seriously, certainly never 
enthusiastically shared. To do good to the lower classes, 
to make a transformation by his mere presence, to influence 
the whole fabric of life, and the rolling of its wheels—John 
asked himself with a blush which there was no one to per- 
ceive, what there was in him to do all this? and the very 
direction which his feet took, almost against his will, gave 
him the information he sought. Where was he going? 
he was turning mechanically towards the road in which 
he knew another person, a person very easily influenced 
indeed, and one who had taken too much the impressions 
of his mind, unconsciously at first, perhaps unwillingly to 
himself—was likely to be found. It was not an appoint- 
ment : that would have alarmed her as well as him; though 
he was not now so sure of that as he had been. Was it 
possible that perhaps little Mary, innocent little girl as she 
seemed and was, was playing for what were to her high 
stakes, and risking a good deal in the spirit of the gamester? 
He did not allow this and yet it came in. But that did 
not in the least extenuate his guilt or explain how his 
footsteps sought that way and no other in those early 
twilights, now wan with the November chill. What game 
was he playing? Was it to lose—everything—his head, his 
feet, his self-command in some whirl of foolish feeling 
which was not passion or anything real at all? or was it 
to win—in any shameful way ? Certainly not that, certainly 
not that. He said it over to himself raising his head, 
setting down his foot with a stamp upon the ground. 
But while he made this vow to himself, once more against 
the pale background of the willows and the dusk of the 
damp fields that little figure rose, with its little air of 
fictitious surprise. ‘Oh, Mr. Rushton! are you really 
walking this way again ?’ she said. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
THE LATE MR. JOWETT 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 


16th October, 1893. 


S1R,—Your correspondent, ‘A Balliol Man,’ says much that 
is interesting and suggestive in his letter, but does not, I think, 
supplement your obituary notice with much that istrue. What 
the Master may have been during the last five years I cannot, 
of course, positively assert. To what he was during the pre- 
ceding lustre 1 am prepared to testify with cheerfulness and 
confidence. 

I assert, then, that, so far as the undergraduates were 
concerned, Mr. Jowett was an admirable Master. Your 
correspondent grotesquely exaggerates the feeling of awe or 
uneasiness which he inspired ; and indeed the charge brought 
under this head amounts simply to this, that Mr. Jowett was 
shy. That he committed mistakes, and that he misjudged one 
or two fine characters, was admitted, nay, insisted on, in your 
article. Nothing could have been more undignified or deplor- 
able in every respect than the Sunday evening concert business, 
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which your correspondent, so lately gone down, doubtless 
shudders at no less than I, Against this I set the omniscience 
of the Master (I use the word deliberately) as to what was going 
on in College. Of course he was well primed by a devoted and 
loyal body of Dons. But it required his peculiar genius to turn 
the material they supplied to proper account, and to infer from 
even the most zealous and able tutor’s reports (as the Master 
unerringly did) the precise position of every member of the 
College : what his tastes were, what his habits were, what his 
capabilities were, who his friends were. 

Your correspondent’s second charge is more serious because 
it is partially true. The Master was, to some extent, ‘ intellec- 
tually out of touch with his subjects,’ not because he ignored 
Ibsen (which should have been counted to him for righteous- 
ness), nor because he was not always seeking after some new 
thing, but because he appeared to have no turn for metaphysics 
at all. It was not that he refused to listen to the latest theories 
of Baunder ; it was because he declined to face the problems 
with which philosophy has had at all times to deal. He simply 
refused to acknowledge, for example, that the primary difficulty 

i n theism or any sort of religion is not that evil should exist for 

ever, but that it should exist at all. Yet how many shrewd 
observations did he make during the reading of an essay! 
What a readiness to detect when the essayist was repeating the 
phrases of another without intelligence! What admirable 
hints on style! Most excellent of all the sort of advice he 
gave to young idealists, to which your correspondent 
takes exception. True beyond all doubt it is that men like 
Mr. Green and Mr. Nettleship were in no real sense his pupils. 
But every man has his gifts; and to come into contact with 
one so very clever as the Master was no small pleasure and 
privilege. 

Lastly, your correspondent opines that ‘to his written work 
no one can attach serious importance.’ I venture to repeat the 
prediction that he will be remembered as the possessor of an 
exquisite prose style, to the many excellences of which justice 
has never yet been done. It was, perhaps, most conspicuous 
in his sermons, those ‘ glimpses into the obvious’; so that Mr. 
Jowett may perhaps come to be regarded as the typical example 
of the literary artist in whose achievement the matter goes for 
nothing in comparison to the form into which it is cast. How 
himself would have rebuked such phraseology, and what a 
curious immortality for a ‘ Socrates’ !—I am, etc., 


THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE, 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 18th October, 1893. 


S1rR,—Allow me to take exception to some of the remarks of 
‘A Balliol Man.’ My experience of Mr. Jowett is probably 
only a few years earlier than his, and I can scarcely recognise 
the Master of Balliol in his portrait. Mr. Jowett as I knew 
him was by no means the uninteresting figure-head that your 
correspondent depicts. True it was that he was not the most 
entertaining of hosts. True it was that he did not go out of 
his way to make the shy undergraduate at home. At the same 
time, if the undergraduate in question chose to enter into a 
reasonable conversation, he would learn a good deal from his 
interview with the Master, and discover in him a very fair host. 
But then he must lack conceit. On one subject in particular I 
have heard Mr. Jowett talk extremely well—English public 
schools; and I am sure the pedagogue of the future has 
benefited considerably by an occasional presence at the Master’s 
breakfast-table. 

Your correspondent takes the Master to task because he 
recommended men to go to the Bar. In this respect I believe 
the Master had the interest of the public at heart. It is a 
remarkable fact how few men there are at the Bar, especially 
at the Chancery Bar, competent to do the work which they 
happen to get. The Master thought poorly of journalism. 
Many a man who would make an excellent lawyer wastes his 
days on extension vagaries or third-rate journalism. But for 
Mr. Jowett’s advice, I fancy there would be many more. 

At the same time I do not see that it is the part of the 
duties of the Head of an Oxford House to constitute himself 
the head of a registry office for the putting out of budding 
talent on the world. No doubt Mr. Jowett’s opinions varied 
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not with the new lights. Perhaps when your correspondent 
has seen as many revolutions and reactions as the philosopher 
whom he denounces he may be equally conservative. But in 
his later years he showed himself willing to do full justice to 
many of the causes and opinions which his youth had 
denounced, and knowing the folly of popular judgment and the 
shortness of popular fame he acted wisely in refusing to 
sympathise with the neophytes of every latest craze, operatic or 
theosophic. In the main I agree with your leading article. 
I think, however, that the writer might have done more justice 
than he has to the saneness of the Master’s judgment on 
men and things. The moderation that he inculcated on the 
parsons and politicians of the future has tended to make the 
country a pleasanter habitation for reasonable beings.—I am, 
etc, 
ANOTHER BALLIOL MAN. 


[To the Editor of The National Observer] 
London, 16th October, 1893. 


SIR,—Most moderate men whose knowledge of Oxford goes 
back forty or even fifty years have heartily welcomed and en- 
dorsed your article on the late Mr. Jowett, as well as the letter 
of ‘A Balliol Man.” The man who really made Balliol the 
first College in Oxford for scholarship (according to class lists), 
save St. John’s under the tutorship of the late Dean Mansell, 
was unquestionably Dr. Jenkyns, aided by Mr. Wall and other 
tutors of his selection ; and the lead then decisively taken was 
not lost under his successor, Dr. Scott (Scott of Liddell and 
Scott’s Anglicised version of Passow). Mr. Jowett, when he 
succeeded Dr. Scott, came into the enjoyment of an unearned 
increment from the labours and reputations of his predecessors 
in the mastership. And neither the scholarship nor the 
tone improved—in fact, they appreciably deteriorated—under 
his tenure. Priggism naturally increased, and the admis- 
sion of the ‘black man’ sensibly lowered the College in the 
estimation of English gentlemen—who welcome the Oriental, 
but not the African—first inflicted on the University at Wadham 
in the early fifties by its Low-Church head, Dr. Symons, under 
the then ‘ new system.’ 

So far from being popular with either Dons or Undergraduates, 
Mr. Jowett was exactly the reverse; and, save perhaps a promi- 
nent ‘Comtist,” no man was so generally disliked and dis- 
trusted of both. The cynical bitterness and insolence of his 
tongue all-too correctly indicated a corresponding cruelty and 
callousness of heart. One instance suffices. When the late 
head of New Inn Hall died in 1887, Balliol came into the fee- 
simple of the Hall, to which its sole title was a very recent Act 
of Parliament, whereby the reversion had been obtained under 
specious pretexts and illusory promises, as the result has shown. 
For Balliol has not used it for a surplusage of students, has not 
rebuilt it, has not endeavoured to use it for the purposes of the 
College or University in any way; but on the contrary, after 
promptly taking possession of the valuable silver plate and 
library, and transferring those of the members who would con- 
descend to the Balliol books (of whom I was not one), has let 
the buildings lie empty, and actually endeavoured to sell them 
to the authorities of the city. The College to which New Inn 
Hall should have reverted is New College, from which it wasan 
offshoot some centuries ago. 

In 1878 Mr. Jowett and Balliol endeavoured to induce the 
Principal to resign, on terms which were neither acceptable nor 
accepted. After the Principal’s death in 1887, his widow, a 
venerable lady verging on eighty, who had lived in the University 
for over fifty years, requested that she might be allowed to stay 
in the house with her daughters till the anticipated changes 
were about to be made, as it would take time and labour to get 
the furniture, etc., down to Devonshire, and at her advanced age 
it was not desirable to be hurried. Tothe scandal and indignation 
of University and city alike, she was compelled by the recently 
praise-bespattered Mr. Jowett and Balliol to clear out of her 
home within the statutory three months. And the house and 
Hall till very recently remained, and as far as I know still 
remain, empty as she left them. I make no comments, but I can 
vouch for the accuracy of what I have written, for I am her 
eldest son and 

AN OLD NEW INN HALL MAN, 
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REVIEWS 
VATHEK 
Vathek réimprimé sur [original francais. Avec la préface de 
STEPHANE MALLARME, Paris: Perrin et Cie. 
Vathek: an Arabian Tale. By WILLIAM BECKFORD. Edited 


by RICHARD GARNETT, LL.D. London: Lawrence and 
Bullen. 


Some seventeen years ago—it was in 1876—M. Stéphane 
Mallarmé reprinted (with a preface) the first edition of Beck- 
ford’s Vathek. The book was a masterpiece of typography. 
The original text was reproduced page by page with astonishing 
exactitude, and the liberal margins gave its modest form some- 
thing of the dignity of a quarto. Only 220 copies were struck 
off, so that no appeal was made to Philistia. But, unhappily, 
the publisher—one Adolphe Labitte—was himself a dweller in 
that dusky quarter. The first copy reached him at a time of 
festival. His family was pleasantly gathered round a comfort- 
able board, and a few sentences of M. Mallarmé’s prose were 
sufficient to send the housewi‘e into shrieks of laughter. The 
laugh was the edition’s doom. The worthy folk believed that a 
trick had been put upon them. The book was snatched, so to 
say, from the very jaws of a hungry public, and though a few 
examples escaped the suppression—you may consult it, by the 
way, at the British Museum—the worthy publisher sat jealously 
upon the bulk of his treasures that the world might not echo 
his wife’s hilarity. His sense of duty carried him even further. 
The fly-sheet of the copy deposited in the Brbiothéque nationale 
bears this inscription : ‘Je remets cet exemplaire a la Biblio- 
théque nationale en avertissant le lecteur que la préface est une 
mystification.—Adolphe Labitte.” How could the malice of 
stupidity have carried him further ? 

But the housewife’s laugh has been avenged at last. Vathek 
has been republished, in the original French, and with all the 
honours of M. Mallarmé¢’s preface. In England the romance 
has long been a classic, and for a modest threepence the man 
in the street may attain to its possession. It has now taken 
on a definite form in French also, and should henceforth hold 
the place which M. Mallarmé assigns it ‘parmi les chefs- 
d’ceuvres des Petits Maitres.’ For in spite of the intrigue and 
mischief which thrust it first upon the world in English, it is a 
genuine limb of French literature, and none who compares 
the two versions will doubt which preserves the true flavour 
of the original, or which is the more characteristically the 
author’s own. M. Mallarmé’s preface is at once distinguished 
and illuminating. The prose, sonorous, stately, rhythmical, 
obscure, is such as M. Mallarmé only could have written. If 
it be not always lucid, at least it never ceases to be personal. 
The curious inversions, the words set in so strange an order, 
that you half believe them inflected, the determination that no 
statement shall be turned out of a commonplace mould, are the 
constant tokens of a choice and deliberate style. To express 
criticism in these rare terms is a triumph indeed, yet the 
sonority of the prose does not render the preface any less 
scholarly. Though few statements are made with absolute 
directness, M. Mallarmé’s pages are packed with sound and 
long-sought information. Not even is bibliography forgotten, 
and the list of obscure authorities is invaluable. The judgment 
of Beckford, though appreciative, is not extravagant. As we 
have seen, M. Mallarmé gives his work an honourable place 
‘parmi les chefs-d’ceuvre des Petits Maitres.’ Of his style he 
says precisely the just word : he detects an imitation of Voltaire, 
but at the same time recognises in Beckford the herald of 
Chateaubriand. Vathek, he writes in effect, is a work which 
England believes to be its own, and which France ignores, 
‘Ici original, JA traduction.’ And the critic by his measured 
enthusiasm has done whatever is humanly possible to restore 
the original to its proper home. For let it be remembered that 
an accidental priority of a few years is England’s only claim to 
this incomparable romance. 

Beckford was before all things a man of mystery, and the 
secret of his book has been kept even unto this day. Why 
the translation anticipated the original, who was the homme de 
lettres indiscreet enough to forestall the market with an 
English version—these questions have been asked a 
hundred times, and have been most variously answered. 
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The pretensions of Samuel Henley have always seemed of the 
flimsiest. True, the worthy Doctor informed Douce that he 
was the translator of the book, as you may read in the copy of 
Vathek, now in the Douce Collection at the Bodleian. But 
Douce himself did not believe him, and, on the authority of 
one Clarke, inclined to the opinion that the English version 
was Beckford’s own. ‘There the matter rested in uncertainty, 
and no solution seemed possible unless Beckford should arise 
from the dead to enlighten us. Well: he has not precisely 
risen from the dead, but, though there is no resurrection, a 
series of letters has been discovered, which not only convinces 
us that Henley was the translator after all, but also compels us 
to revise several long-cherished opinions. ‘These letters are 
now printed for the first time, after slumbering a century, in 
Dr. Garnett’s introduction to a very handsome reprint of 
Vathek in English. One illusion is straightway dissipated. 
‘Il wrote Vathek when I| was twenty-two years old,’ Beckford is 
said to have told Cyrus Redding. ‘I wrote it at one sitting, 
and in French. It took me two days and two nights of hard 
labour. I never took my clothes off the whole time. This 
severe application made me very ill.’ A very pretty legend 
which the letters addressed by Beckford to Henley and appro- 
priately treasured at Fonthill prove an arrant falsehood ! 
The composition of Vathek occupied many months, perhaps 
a year, and though the work may have been attacked with 
enthusiasm, it was finished with toil and after long delay. In 
1783 when Beckford set out on his wedding journey the original 
was left in Henley’s hands, and two years later, it appears from 
the correspondence, the translaticn was finished. But immediate 
publication in English was no part of Beckford’s design, and 
there is no doubt Henley violated every consideration of honour- 
able decency. He published his version without the smallest 
authority, he bombasted it out with notes, tuat his own erudition 
might shine forth upon the world, and he very bluntly hinted 
that the true original was not French but Arabic! Here, 
indeej, was an agreeable mystification, which even to-day is 
not wholly cleared up. Henley’s part in the transaction ‘is at 
last apparent. But there remains the question: did Beckford 
draw from an Oriental source? The story in his Memoirs (so- 
called), that his guardians hardly restrained him from the study 
of Eastern literature was doubtless invented after the event, 
But also he denied resolutely that Vathek owed aught to a 
foreign original, and most assuredly the romantic life at 
Fonthill should have supplied so alert an_ intelligence 
with infinite and curious material. However, if Douce be 
worthy of credit (and Dr. Garnett should most certainly 
have consulted his copy of Vathes), Henley positively asserted 
that Beckford did but translate from a manuscript of 
Wortley Montague’s. Here is the passage—quoted in our 
own journal of August 6th, 1892: ‘One of Wortley Mon- 
tague’s MSS. fell into Mr. Beckford’s hands. A Turk, who 
was on a visit to him, translated into very bad English the 
story of Vathek, which was in this MS. Mr. Beckford trans- 
lated the Turk’s version into French, with great alterations and 
additions.’ Now in his letters to Henley, Beckford makes a 
reference to this same Turk, but confesses the slightest obliga- 
tion: ‘The butterflies of Cachemire are celebrated in a poem 
of Meschi I slaved at with Temir, the old Mahometan who 
assisted me in translating Wortley Montague’s MS.; but they 
are hardly worth a note.’ Here is no hint of an Arabic original, 
and, though Beckford’s adoration of mystery has left the whole 
matter in an inextricable tangle, we prefer to believe that Font- 
hill was his mse-en-scéne, and that his ancient retainers sug- 
gested the fantastic personages of the Arabian tale. One step 
only remains to be taken: an Oriental scholar might at least 
overhaul the Montague MSS. which are concealed, we believe, 
in the Bodleian. 

These are the bones of an interesting Controversy. But why 
should we trouble ourselves overmuch with Samuel Henley and 
the old Mahometan, so long as we can rejoice in the colour, the 
invention, the cynicism of Beckford’s strange romance? And 
more fascinating even than Vathef is its creator. The ward of 
Lord Chatham, a creature compact of air and fire, the spoilt 
child of England lived a romance more strange than any he 
wrote. Should not that imperious soul who pined for artificial 
trees that nature should no longer baulk his fancy, who hid 
himself in his own Fonthill even from his guests, inspire a 
biography in itself a brilliant romance? There is no 
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scrap of history which does not prove Cyrus Redding a liar 
as well as a gossip, and surely he who could weave out of a 
pleasure-jaunt so rich a fancy as Am Excursion to the Monas- 
teries of Bathala and Alcobaca is better worth recovery than 
a hundred musty politicians, who are alive only for their 
constituents. 


THE REAL MACKAY 


Barabbas: A Dream of the World’s Tragedy. By MARIE 
CORELLI. London: Methuen. 


In at least one passage of Barabbas, Miss Corelli seems to 
indicate a passionate attachment to the truth. We propose to 
gratify this laudable appetite for what she calls simple plain 
speaking, and to speak very plainly indeed about this foolish and 
offensive book. That it possesses in a very high degree the 
qualities which distinguished her previous performances no one 
will be surprised to hear. It is written in atrocious English ; the 
characters are absurd; and the dialogue contemptible. The 
style is a strange mixture of the transpontine, the histori- 
cal conventional, and the familiar. Thou’s and ye’s bristle 
on every page; an’ (with an apostrophe) is employed 
instead of if; split infinitives abound; and the personages 
speak the dialect of /vanhoe. ‘Sir priest’ is a common form 
of address ; the bystanders are apostrophised as ‘ gentle sirs ;’ 
and Roman soldiers mutter ‘I’faith.’ ‘Each wretched unit 
would deem himself our equals’ is a gem from the conversation 
of the high-priest. The sun appears as the ‘glorious orb of 
day.’ Why not as ‘oldSol’? Barabbas views the Trial before 
Pilate from a ‘coign of vantage’; and you almost expect to 
read next about Pilate’s ‘ pride of place,’ or that the ‘ way was 
now paved’ for something or other. In short Archdeacon 
Farrar himself is simple, unadorned, self-restrained, beside 
Miss Corelli pompous ; beside Miss Corelli colloquial an up- 
to-date reporter is classical, dignified and severe. 

Such characteristics as we have indicated would assuredly 
damn any other book, but in this one they almost appear to 
be virtues. For Miss Corelli has not scrupled to take as her 
subject the Trial of Christ before Pilate, the Crucifixion, 
and the Resurrection. Her qualifications for the task in 
point of knowledge may be inferred from the fact that she 
believes the raising of Lazarus to have taken place eighteen 
months before her story opens on the night of the Betrayal, 
and that she describes the splendid Temple of Solomon as 
glistering in the blaze of the sunshine in or about the year 
30 A.D. She has not, then, taken the trouble to master facts 
which every Sunday-school child could have told her. But it 
is her treatment of the subject which we condemn. To Miss 
Corelli’s mind, it should seem, the devout and significant 
reticence of the Evangelists conveys no lesson. The lacuna 
must be filled up by the efforts of a vulgar and sordid imagina- 
tion. Hence she has chosen to describe the various steps towards 
the catastrophe in the same language in which Zhe Evening 
Gallowglass reports the proceedings of Parliament. We have 
Caiaphas with his bland smile, his satirical smile, and his dis- 
dainful smile; with his thin, pale lips and his severely intellectual 
countenance—Mr. Chamberlain, in fact, imagined by T. P. 
O’Connor. We have his portly colleague Annas, craning 
his thin (szc) neck, rubbing his fat hands together, and then 
rolling up his small treacherous eyes, with their pale eyelashes, 
convulsed by a paroxysm of silent mirth. We have Mary 
Magdalen, looking like a meditative angel, and Pontius Pilate 
uttering smothered exclamations and muttering, ‘Strange!’ 
abstractedly. A hundred more instances of Miss Corelli’s 
method might be adduced; but we have no time and less 
inclination (as herself says) to dwell upon it. 

And yet these strokes, in turn objectionable and nauseous as 
they are, seem excellences compared to the manner in which 
she has dared to handle the central figure in the drama. Were 
some ignorant and pretentious woman to write in Miss Corelli’s 
fashion of the death of Socrates, or of the career of Mahomet, 
we should have no hesitation in denouncing so heinous a 
violation of the canons of good taste ; and we are satisfied that 
no man of religious feeling, whatever his theological opinions 
may chance to be, will be slow to denounce this work in the 
strongest manner. But to express the feelings of contempt and 
distaste which the present work must inspire in the breast of 

uch as hold the Christian faith is no easy matter. For the 
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studied blasphemies of the most bitter infidel are reverence itself 
in comparison to the sickening unctuousness with which Miss 
Corelli has performed her self-appointed task. An orthodox 
man or woman would do extremely ill not to boil with indigna- 
tion on reading of the slight dreamy smile on the beauti- 
fully‘ curved lips, the mighty muscular force that would 
have befitted a Hercules, the deep lustrous eyes, the 
sublime gestures, the mellow accents, the beauteously arched 
delicate feet, the erect majesty of bearing, and the erial 
pride of step, which this presumptuous and indecent writer 
has seen fit so glibly to attribute to Jesus Christ. If any- 
thing could make her offence more rank it would be the silly 
and childish apparatus of fiery halos, unearthly glories, mystic 
lights, pulsating splendours, rays of celestial gold, winged 
whitenesses, keen dazzling flashes, and double fan-shaped dia- 
mond shining radiances, in which she has involved her narrative. 
But we must decline to pursue this distasteful subject any 
further. The delicacy which should have restrained the pen 
of the author checks that of the critic. 

It is not likely that Miss Corelli will surpass Baradéas. In 
her former works she has been wonderfully silly and wonder- 
fully dull. But here she has been silly, dull, ignorant, and 
profane to a degree that she has never before attained. She 
has nothing more to live for ; her masterpiece has been given 
to the world; she has at last succeeded in giving adequate 
expression to her peculiar genius. Here, in short, is the Real 
Mackay at last. 


THE GOD AND THE MACHINE 


A History of the Roman Empire from its Foundation to 
the Death of Marcus Aurelius. By J. B. Bury, M.A. 
London: Murray. 


‘The compendious text-book’ occupies a niche by itself in 
the temple of literature, for both in purpose and in method it 
is unlike all other books. If it be honestly written, it is the 
result of wide and patient reading, the digest of numberless 
records and commentaries compressed into the briefest space, 
To the writer such a work involves a renunciation of self: his 
path is prescribed for him within the narrowest limits, and he 
must plod his weary way without deviating as his fancy 
might lead, without allowing himself the pleasure of choice or 
rejection. To the reader the compendium is likely to present 
a dull level, wherein nothing emerges from the surface. In fact, 
such a work runs a risk of being an utterly mechanical pro- 
duction, impenetrable and devoid of interest. Books of this 
class, however, are necessities for the student, and, given only 
a just sense of proportion in the writer, they may be rescued 
from the perils that beset them, and remain to amuse as well 
as to instruct. At least we may gain from them a bird's-eye 
view, as it were, of a great period : not prevented from seeing 
the wood by the compulsion of studying the trees with too 
particular an attention. 

‘ Murray’s Student’s Manuals,’ with their austere black covers 
and red edges, their close print and perfunctory wood-cuts, have 
been familiar to us from earliest youth. To this series Mr. 
Bury has added a volume on the first two hundred years of 
the Roman Empire. In form nothing is altered: from without 
the book still suggests the exaggerated hymnal ; within is the 
same crowded page and many of the same worn old cuts—rein- 
forced, it is only right to add, by some good modern illustrations. 
For the outward presentment of his work it would be unfair to 
hold Mr. Bury responsible, and we are more concerned with the 
quality and character of its contents. We may say at once that 
here is an admirable text-book, which has not only the merits of 
the compendium, but forms in itself a valuable contribution to 
the knowledge of the period, while the interest throughout is well 
sustained. It is plain that Mr. Bury has studied the original 
authorities conscientiously: and he has done well to insert 
brief illustrative quotations from the authors that are most 
generally read : for the schoolboy or undergraduate will gain 
a double benefit, in realising that Roman History is not entirely 
the invention of modern scholars, and that the ancient writers 
had some actual contact with the most moving events of their 
own time. Nor has Mr. Bury neglected the elaborate works of 
modern writers; and though he rarely discusses conflicting 
theories (except in the useful ‘ Notes and Illustrations’ added 
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at the end of each chapter), we are always in touch with recent 
research. In this respect, as well as in the profitable use of 
inscriptions, the book has not its equal in English scholarship. 
- Nor are Literature (Greek as well as Latin), Religion and 
Art, Life and Manners neglected. The account of Roman 
Life, though necessarily brief, is valuable; but the literary 
chapters are wholly inadequate. These are brief surveys of 
literary tendencies, scant enumerations of the scraps of authors 
and their works, commonplace criticism—perfunctory and 
superfluous ; and Mr. Bury had been wiser to have left literary 
history out of the question. Again, he has not the gift of 
making the history of military events clear or vivid, and our 
interest flags in his campaigns. A briefer recital would not have 
diminished the usefulness of the book. A more serious flaw is 
detected in the treatment of Augustus. Here the chrono- 
logical method is abandoned, and while we have successive 
chapters on ‘The Principate,’ ‘The Family of Augustus,’ 
‘ Administration of Augustus in Rome,’ etc., there is no con- 
nected narrative of his reign. The omission is deplorable, 
since in the first place, we cannot trace the origins of the 
imperial system unless we follow events in their proper sequence: 
in the second, we fail to get a complete picture of Augustus 
himself—to whom Mr. Bury does not do proper justice. 

This said, we have done with fault-finding. The general 
narrative is full, clear, and interesting ; and the balance is fairly 
held between the two great momenta of the period—the charac- 
ter and policy of the individual Emperors, and the fortunes of 
the different parts of the Empire. Historians are apt to treat 
these subjects separately, but they cannot be considered 
apart. The system by which the vast Empire was governed 
was so intimately connected with the man at the head of it that 
it is impossible to study the one and exclude the other. Both 
the God and the Machine must be taken into account. 

To consider the men first. The Emperors, from Augustus to 
Marcus Aurelius, are wonderfully various. We differ from 
Mr. Bury’s estimate of Augustus: ‘He was not a man of 
genius,’ he says, ‘and his success had perhaps been chiefly due 
to his imperturbable self-control.’ As an appreciation of the 
first Emperor this is monstrously unjust; as an explanation 
of his success it is wholly inadequate. Augustus was launched 
into the world at eighteen to play the game of politics 
against such veterans as Antonius, Lepidus, and Cicero—not to 
mention the blameless Brutus and the rest of the respectable 
assassins. He lived to triumph over all of them: he established 
a system which gave a real government to the Roman world, 
and yet effected a practical reconciliation with the Republican 
prejudices that had been fatal to Julius. Compelled to invent 
a tradition, he exalted the Empire to a religion, created a 
Court, and worked with obstinate determination against every 
blow of fortune to institute an hereditary succession. And his 
merit is that he not only purposed but succeeded: his system 
was permanent in the face of revolt and civil war, in spite also of 
the folly and vice of his successors. To attribute so splendid a 
success to aught else than genius is to define the word in im- 
possible terms. On no one man in any age has his office ever 
conferred so vast an influence over his fellow-creatures as was 
enjoyed by the Roman Emperor. Philo, in describing the 
recovery of Gaius from a serious illness, concludes : ‘ Nor was 
a single country ever so interested before in the health of any 
single man as the whole world was then in the health of Gaius’ ; 
and Tacitus expresses his general assent to the Imperial 
Government by saying that men ‘should pray for good 
Emperors, and put up with whatever kind they get.’ The 
system endured if the Emperor were bad: but good rulers 
were needed to restore their ravages ; and compensate for 
their defects. Thus Tiberius, who has been compared to our 
own Queen Elizabeth for his subtle policy and tenacious 
purpose, ruled the provinces with a wise and benevolent regard 
for their interests. A master of finance, he met great and 
unforeseen expenses without raising the rate of taxation, and 
he left an immense surplus in the treasuries. To him succeeded 
Caligula, a debauchge of twenty-five, devoid of statesmanship 
and prodigal of money, who dissipated the savings of Tiberius 
in a few months, and used the sceptre to make Rome into one 
vast circus with himself as ringmaster. Claudius—the James I. 
of Rome—repeated the care and patience of Tiberius, while 
Nero followed in the footsteps of Caligula, until his murder 
plunged Rome into an abyss of anarchy. Of the many good 
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Emperors that succeeded, Marcus Aurelius is not the least 
interesting. In his person, moral philosophy ruled the world : 
and when we reflect on some of the platitudes that he gave 
forth so cheerfully—as that ‘the things which are much valued 
in life are empty and rotten and trifling ’—it is not altogether 
surprising that some of his officers regarded him as a ‘ philo- 
sophical old woman,’ and revolted in disgust. But, to do him 
justice, we must admit, as Mr. Bury reminds us, that ‘though a 
precisian in ethics, he was not a doctrinaire in politics. He 
honoured philosophers above all men, but did not allow them 
to interfere in the management of the State.’ 

To pass from the Emperor to the Empire, it may be said 
without exaggeration that Augustus, following, of course, the 
design of Julius, created the first real Government which the 
Roman world had ever enjoyed. The provinces under the 
Republic have been excellently described as ‘so many isolated 
principalities, each governed at discretion by its own pro-consul. 
Augustus centralised the Government, and made the provinces 
departments of a single State. Mr., Bury has followed 
Mommsen in his full treatment of this branch of Imperial 
history, and he shows clearly the gradual transition from the 
old Roman idea that the provinces existed only for the benefit 
of Italy to the belief that all parts of the Empire were equal. 
The elevation of Trajan, himself a Provincial, marked, as Mr. 
Bury says, a new epoch: and his correspondence with Pliny 
(of which a useful summary is given) declares with how 
minute and unremitting a care that Emperor devoted himself 
to the interests of the provinces. 

The Imperial Government, with its centralised administra- 
tion, its well-organised Civil Service, and its absolute control 
over its subjects in every part of their life, usurped the place 
and functions of a Universal Providence more effectively than 
any other political institution ever attempted to usurp them. 
There was no other power in the Constitution beside the 
Emperor; the Senate was subordinate in power and sub- 
servient in temper ; the people was a political nullity which had 
only to be fed and amused or, at the worst, repressed by the 
soldiery. And the real control of events too often remained 
with the soldiery, which made and unmade Emperors at 
will. Wherein is revealed the true weakness of an autocracy, 
and when we see Kaiser Wilhelm, the Imperial Socialist, trying 
to play the part of Providence we may well wonder whether 
the sword may not yet assert its power in Germany, and seek 
to rule its Emperor. 


LADIES AT WORK 


Ladies at Work. With Introduction by Lady JEUNE. 
London : Innes. 


Since St. Augustine considered whether or not sex in woman 
be a corruption the world has moved. Her sexual worthiness to 
enjoy a perpetual Sabbath in man’s society has ceased to 
interest ; now the question is asked: shall she share his daily 
tasks? By this generation work for woman may be held an evil ; 
it is scarce considered an indiscretion. That she cannot always 
spend her life in becoming idleness is indeed deplorable ; but 
if work she must, then it were well to face the situation calmly, 
and without hysteria. Woman is prone to sentiment ; she is 
also painfully lacking in humour. Ranking enthusiasm above 
knowledge, she throws herself into a profession or trade with 
the ardour of the missionary and the recklessness of the fanatic. 
If she have the will to work, the ability (she thinks) follows of 
itself: which is a pretty conceit, but unpractical. 

Fortunately, however, common sense is not always an un. 
known quantity, even among women. The essays introduced 
by Lady Jeune are in the main healthy and business-like. The 
title of the volume may mislead ; the word has been so abused 
that ‘ Ladies at Work’ smacks of the amateur. But the book 
itself leaves the amateur severely out of account. It is concerned 
solely with the woman of sound education, sternly trained for her 
special calling. Medicine, nursing, teaching, art, journalism, the 
stage—these are the chief opportunities discussed ; and not an 
essay but is written by a woman of experience in her own pro- 
fession. Sentiment there still is, and to spare ; a woman cannot 
change her temperament as a serpent does his skin ; she does 
not take on a new character with her degree. But, all the same 
facts are frankly faced, There are two facts which weak 
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woman ever seeks to shirk: first, she would fain believe that 
fame and money are to be had without hard work; and 
secondly, she would prove herself physically man’s equal. In 
the present book, however, matters are not minced; the truth 
is set forth with commendable bluntness. Each writer in turn 
upholds toil and drudgery as the prime’ conditions of success. 
The chances and rewards she may at times exaggerate, but of 
the means to the one great end she seldom makes light. And 
this is as it should be. The popular handbook has done its 
work, and the short cuts to art and science have long since 
been overcrowded. Too often ere now has the dabbler in 
paint been encouraged to pose as artist, the student of penny 
primers as philosopher. When once woman realises that her life 
in hospital or studio, in the newspaper office or on the stage 
will not be all beer and skittles, her ambition may be kept 
within practical bounds. Upon this point Lady Jeune gives 
her no opportunity for self-deception. 

Neither will the essays encourage her to overrate her physical 
resources. Women who have worked know the wear and tear 
of a profession, and—in the present case at least—are candid 
enough to acknowledge the strain. On such a point as this the 
words of the doctor in petticoats carry the greatest weight, and 
it so happens, not one other writer dwells upon woman’s physical 
disadvantages with the straightforwardness of Dr. Caroline W. 
Latimer. ‘It isthe practice of medicine,’ she writes, ‘in which 
a woman can never stand on exactly the same plane as a man, 
and her disabilities in this respect are less mental than physical ; 
the average woman cannot enter upon a life so arduous as that 
of the general practitioner without being heavily handicapped 
physically when compared with the average man.’ This is 
plain speaking indeed, and all the more to Dr. Latimer’s credit, 
since, as she admits, her view differs from that of the majority 
of her fellow women. 

When woman is sound on these two all-important points 
much may be forgiven. In brief, Ladies at Work tends in the 
right direction, so that we are the less inclined to quarrel with 
the mere side issues of disagreement. Lady Jeune’s Introduc- 
tion is kindly, her conclusions sensible. Above all, she may 
claim the gratitude of women in that she insists that woman’s 
success depends not upon sentiment, but upon hard work and 
physical strength. 


A CHRONICLE OF SPORT 


The Diary of Colonel Peter Hawker, 1802-1853. With an 
Introduction by Sir RALPH PAYNE-GALLWEY, Bart. 
London: Longmans. 


The reader who expects from the Diary of Colonel Peter 
Hawker so delightful a mixture of natural history and sport as 
Charles St. John gave us, will be sadly disappointed. From 
beginning to end of these volumes, there is hardly a single 
reference to beast or bird except as targets. The Colonel’s 
finger never paused on the trigger. He never stopped to note 
the habits of the countless animals he brought to bag ; his only 
concern with fur or feather was how to get within shot of it. 
Hence his diary is sadly monotonous: a huge game-book, 
wherein the chief interest is derived from the contrast between 
the method of sportsmen before the invention of battues and 
breech-loaders with that prevailing at the present day. Yet 
Colonel Hawker was a man of parts; he was an accom- 
plished musician as well as author of a treatise on the pianoforte 
and a journal of the Peninsula campaign. Also he served with 
the 14th Light Dragoons in Portugal and Spain; his thigh bone 
was shattered by a bullet at the battle of Talavera in 1809, and 
the effects of this severe wound brought about his retirement 
from the army in 1813. But in his diary he reveals nothing save 
his prowess as a game shot. Of his military service there is 
not a word; and references to any event beyond the daily 
chronicle of sport are rare indeed. 

He is best known to the present generation of sportsinen 
as the first authority on wild-fowl, but among his contem- 
poraries none had a better reputation for all-round shooting, 
and his Jmstructions to Young Sportsmen ran through 
eleven editions. His home was Longparish House on the 
Test, and the coast near Poole, Lymington and Southampton, 
with its mud flats swarming with wild-fowl, the scene of 
his indefatigable punt-shooting. The minuteness and en- 
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thusiasm with which, from 1802 to his death in 1853, he 
recorded the successes and misadventures of night and day 
are only equalled by the bitterness wherewith he rails at the 
humbler sportsmen—‘ shore-poppers’—who often spoiled his 
chance just as he was getting his big gun, with one detonating 
and one flint lock, into range with a flock of geese or widgeon. 
Here is a characteristic entry: ‘December 28, 1823.... 
This night we were within half a minute of firing into about 
200 widgeon, close to us, when a rascal discharged some popgun 
on shore, and sprang them.’ Lut when he did get his heavy 
piece discharged the slaughter was prodigious: ‘ January 27, 
1830. Most glorious sport; 49 geese, and 2 splendid wild 
swans that one weighed 20 lbs. all but 3 oz. Another old 
swan fell dead at sea. I had only four shots ; the first a single 
swan a long way off; the second at Io swans, an immense 
distance, when I| killed 2 with the one lost at sea; the third, 
shot 20 geese and sacked all; the fourth, shot 29 geese and 
sacked every bird.’ Is not that a scene of carnage? Of 
course the ‘only four shots’ referred to the big gun: after 
every discharge of which there was busy work stopping 
cripples with smaller arms. To read of such slaughter in cold 
blood may be distateful to sportsmen who would never dream 
of ‘ browning’ a covey ; but, after all, there is nothing more 
inhumane in killing 51 birds with four shots than in killing 
100 birds with 100 cartridges ; and the fortitude and craft 
required in approaching the wild-fowl at all hours of the day 
or night, and in the severest weather, are infinitely greater 
than are involved in shooting driven grouse or rocketing 
peasants. Mishaps in punt-shooting sometimes mean serious 
consequences as when, one winter night in 1820, the Colonel 
was tripped up by his dog, and fell overboard five miles from 
home. 

The bags of partridges made in the early years of the century 
seem trifling to modern sportsmen ; yet the naive zest with which 
Colonel Hawker records his achievement shows that he reaped 
as much pleasure in securing a dozen birds as you might ex- 
pect to-day from a hundred. On September 9, 1812 he was 
near Bradford, and thus he describes the sport : ‘We did not 
start till near four in the afternoon, and I bagged nine partridges, 
besides one knocked down and lost in the corn, in ten shots, 
I had two double and six single shots, and every bird fell dead 
to the gun. Shooting and sporting of this kind being voted 
a rarity in Atworth, my success was the talk of the whole 
village.’ His first sight of a grouse is described with excellent 
spirit. It was near Greta Bridge, and he takes half a page of 
print to describe how his pointer found, and he knocked 
over a fine old cock. It formed the sole contents of his 
bag that day. Pursuing his journey northward, he stalked 
his first blackcock, and shot it sitting on a tree near Moffat. 
Posting from Moffat to Glasgow he potted not a little game 
by the roadside, a practice which would land the tourist of 
these days in a difficulty. But the entry for December 11, 
1812, is the dividing line between past and present : ‘ Walked 
out from the town of Glasgow (after 12 o’clock), and bagged 
4 partridges and 1 pheasant—a very old cock bird. The 
latter was spoken of as an extraordinary circumstance in this 
country, and, from what I heard, it appears to be one that 
several people had been a long time in pursuit of. I got a 
random shot at a woodcock, which I could see nothing of at 
moment of firing, and, as the lairds of this country take espe- 
cial good care to turn their timber into money before it is 
large enough to bear a man’s weight, I was prevented being 
able to mount my marker in a tree, which is, of course, the 
sure way to secure a woodcock for the-bag.’ 

Hawker’s love of sport was invincible: if the owners of 
preserves gave him leave to shoot, well and good; if they 
refused, he took it. There is an amusing account of an 
adventure at Ipswich, where he was quartered with his regi- 
ment in 1808. A certain Parson Bond would permit nobody to 
shoot in his woods, which were said to be full of mantraps 
and dog gins. Whereupon Hawker, and his brother-officers to 
the number of twenty, besides beaters, resolved to storm the 
cover. A map of the ground is given, with the position of the 
guns and surrounding country. The firing had scarce begun, 
when the parson arrived with his servants, but the marauders 
were too strong, and actually shot over the whole wood, in 
presence of its owner, who, as the colonel cynically remarks, 
vomited from rage, They carried off not only their game, but 
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the parson’s traps, one of which ‘a most terrific engine, now 
hangs in the messroom for public exhibition.’ 

He was a safe shot, and not even the frequent miss-fires to 
which flint locks and detonating ‘pegs’ made him liable 
availed to shake his temper. Yet he was guilty of one 
unpardonable fault : he fired long shots regardless of the risk 
of wounding and losing birds. In 1813 he records shooting 
three cock pheasants and losing them all, because they were 
long shots. But in those days it was not understood that the 
only way to shoot pheasants is overhead. ‘ Let ’em rise!’ if 
it was ever heard, fell on deaf ears : the sole object was to bag 
the birds. Thus he writes in 1822: ‘ Having heard that three 
pheasants had by the high winds been blown on my estate, I 
assembled a levy en masse, headed by the rat-catcher and 
some field marshal poachers, as if to attack a tiger, and before 
night I had all three in the larder.’ Eight years previously 
he had recorded the bagging of the ‘ celebrated white pheasant 
which had been so long heard of in Wherwell great wood and 
had escaped all sportsmen ; which caused a great rejoicing.’ 

Frequent exposure to all weathers, combined with trouble 
from his old wound, brought this veteran sportsman to sad 
suffering in his last years. He died in 1853, and here is the 
last entry in his journal: ‘Dr. Kempsted went from me 
to his other patient, the Earl of Portsmouth .... who 
died this day at one o'clock. Peace to his soul!’ The 
complete list of the game which fell to his various guns 
suggests some curious contrasts. While there are 7035 part- 
ridges, there are but 17 grouse and 11 blackgame. Twenty 
wood-pigeons is a small record for fifty years, and proves that 
there were fewer of these birds in our land then than now, 
especially when it is noted that Hawker killed 1821 shore birds 
not usually reckoned in the game list. Also, 318 rabbits and 631 
hares in a like period testify to a change of balance. In all, 
Colonel Hawker reckoned 17,753 head to his gun, including the 
remarkable figure of 4488 swans, geese, and ducks. 

His diary, though of no literary merit, will find students 
in many a country house, especially as it is prefaced by a 
commendatory letter from Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey, upon 
whom, in truth, the mantle has fallen. 


FICTION 


You might make a comic song out of Mr. Manville Fenn’s 
ast novel, Zhe Star-Gazers (London: Methuen), giving a verse 
to the proceedings of each of the characters, and end it with 
the refrain ‘the silly fool.’ Since great people are silly fools, 
this possibility does not imply that the tale is not ‘ true to life’ ; 
within its limits it is a tolerable account of possible persons 
but the story drags terribly, and the climax is whittled away 
The villain is a most atrocious cad, which is novel in a way, for 
one is more accustomed to the caddishness of heroes. He is 
also a shocking coward, and thus is bullied into marrying the 
gamekeeper’s daughter whom he had seduced or wished to 
ceduce, and meets with justice more poetic than would have 
been the customary death. By the way, he is an officer in the 
army, and his manners are so impossible that we are sure no 
decent regiment would have allowed him to stay. There is 
a good deal of love-making of a rather bloodless kind, and a 
poaching affray. Mr. Manville Fenn has written better stories, 
but we daresay his admirers will enjoy this one. 

The first of the four Stories from Garshin (the fifth volume of 
Mr.Fisher Unwin’s ‘ Independent Novel Series’) is a masterpiece. 
The vividness, the exquisite detail and the simplicity with which 
the author tells his story give it a greatness which is quite 
wanting, for instance, to the accomplished sketches of some 
French contemporaries who go out of their way to find strange 
subject-matter. Garshin shows no pride in his theme: it is 
handled with subtlety, but without self-consciousness. The 
story is indeed, as Mr. Stepniak says in his preface, worthy of 
Turgenev, to whose memory it is dedicated. ‘A Coward’ and 
‘ Private Ivanov’ form together a complete representation of the 
personal side of war, and again the simplicity and delicacy of 
expression give the work real greatness. Garshin’s work has a 
charm, difficult to analyse, which seems to belong only to 
Russian prose. It comes from a deeply felt strain of personal 
melancholy. And this melancholy does not arise from lack of 
interest in the world, from having been born in a time without 
illusions ; but from an incapacity to cope, beyond a certain 
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point, with evil and trouble which seem unavoidable. Garshin 
exemplified this weakness in his own life, and in his case the 
struggle was against a political system ; but it is hardly possible 
to attribute a characteristic of this kind to any system of 
government. The greater number of Turgenev’s heroes show 
exactly the same weakness when they are engaged in purely 
private affairs. The personal characteristic of the artist throws an 
intimate melancholy over his work. Mr. Stepniak in his preface 
uses perhaps the best word to express this charm when he calls 
it ‘lyrical.’ And, in addition, Garshin in these stories shares 
a quality which is among Turgenev’s greatest powers—absence 
of pretensions of any sort, a perfect simplicity which leads to 
an unerring sense of fitness. 

In Amabel: a Military Romance (London: Unwin), Cathal 
Macguire tries her apparently prentice hand on the affairs 
of the British soldier. The mother of an infant heroine 
appears one evening in the village of Landulph on the Tamar. 
She lives there ever after without visible means of subsistence, 
but in reasonable comfort. Her daughter Amabel grows up 
in grace and beauty, and throws herself away on one Cyril 
Morshead, a sergeant in a cavalry regiment stationed at 
Exeter. Now, the sergeant should have married Alice 
Fownes, daughter of the farmer at the Fens, and Amabel 
ought to have married Paul, brother to Alice aforesaid. He is 
a good-looking, good-natured cad, but he plays the hero 
upon occasion. Arrested ‘on a charge of theft, he will not 
clear himself because to do so he must reveal a quite inno- 
cent intrigue he had with Alice. His examination before the 
magistrates is distinguished by a complete disregard for the 
principles of English law, and by the ease with which, at the 
suggestion of Paul Fownes, the magistrates accept Cyril’s 
father, an unseen but wealthy solicitor, as bail for his son, 
without as much as saying ‘ By your leave.’ The innocence of 
Cyril is presently made plain, though Captain Helsing, his 
commanding officer, refuses to give him a character. In the 
fulness of time Amabel’s mother dies, but not before discover- 
ing that Captain Helsing is her son, and consequently brother 
to the heroine. On learning these facts Cyril incontinently 
departs for India, being convinced in the teeth of the clearest 
evidence to the contrary that Amabel detests him. Paul 
Fownes hunts him up and down, only running him to earth on 
the eve of an Afghan engagement, wherein he perishes nobly, 
and thus, with many threads left in most admired confusion, 
the story ends, and yet it is a story, and quite a readable one 
too. The pictures of low military life are excellent, and it is 
possible that Cathal Macguire may one day accomplish a 
respectable piece of work. 

God's Will, and Other Stories (London: Unwin), is a 
volume of the Pseudonym Library, and is a story of rough- 
mannered and human peasants. An old brute of a small 
farmer has two motherless daughters, the elder staid and 
hard-working, the younger light-hearted and popular—the 
daughters an experienced reader would look for. A cousin 
comes to live with them, is betrothed to the elder, and fights with 
the younger. On the wedding-day the elder says Nay, and 
the younger takes her place at the altar, to the delight of the 
cousin. The affection which often grows up between two 
young people who quarrel without vindictiveness, until on a 
sudden it becomes desire, makes a passable story, and this 
one has a few pretty touches in the telling. It is not anything 
considerable, however ; and the sentiment of the other stories is 
very obvious and rather trite. One of them, a prosaic elabora- 
tion of Tennyson’s ‘We fell out, my wife and I.... the 
little grave,’ is irritating. 

Miss M. Betham-Edwards’ work has generally distinction 
and sometimes humour, combined with a certain grasp of 
character; yet her point of view is too exalted to be true. 
The element of self-sacrifice that permeates her tales, reaches 
a climax in Zhe Curb of Honour (London: Black), for no 
mere man since the Fall could have acted as Mr. Rolls 
Rugden acts. A bachelor of forty, organically weak though 
comparatively healthy, he refuses to wed his ward who loves 
him, and is beloved in return, on the ground that humanity 
would be wronged by the perpetuation of his species. And to 
convince the maid of the futility of her entreaties, he goes 
through a form of marriage with her crabbed governess! Mr. 
Charles E. Hall spent a holiday in the Isle of Arran hard by 
the reputed grave of Ossian: and though he is nor antiquarian, 
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nor historian, nor philologist, he has essayed a local romance 
which he affirms to contain more fact than fiction. Am Ancient 
Ancestor (London: Skeffington) prattles of a family, lineally 
descended from Ossian, which returns to the home of its fore- 
father at Lag, opens his tomb, and secures his bones and two 
wooden chests full of his manuscript poems. Which dis- 
covery had it been made a trifle earlier must have convinced 
the sceptical Dr. Johnson of the Bard’s existence. The refer- 
ence to ‘the poor peasant’s prayer-book’ proves Mr. Hall 
ignorant of the mysteries of Scots theology ; while the dialect 
of the poor peasants aforesaid is simply amazing. Common- 
places elbow impossibilities, and the construction of the story 
is jerky and disjointed. 





We have also received Zinned Foods and How to use Them 
(London: Ward Lock), an important addition to cookery- 
books, of the greatest value in yachting, camping out, and 
the like ; Selections from the Prose and Verse of Constance 
C. W. Naden (London: Bickers), made by Emily and Edith 
Hughes ; Burns's ‘ Chloris’ (Glasgow : Morrison), by James 
Adams, reprinted from a local journal; Two on a Tower, by 
Thomas Hardy ; /n Far Lochaber, by William Black, and 7he 
Wreck of the Grosvenor, by W. Clark Russell, in the 
admirable cheap re-issues published by Messrs. Sampson Low, 
Marston and Co. ; a new edition being the third, of His Grace 
(London: Methuen), by W. E. Norris; a new edition, being 
the fifth, of Round London (London: Macmillan), by the fate 
Montagu Williams; a new edition, being the third, of The 
Story of John Trevennick (same publishers), by W. C. Rhoades ; 
a new edition of Footsteps fo Fame (London: Hogg), by 
the late J. H. Friswell; a‘ revised and decreased edition’ of 
Underneath the Bough (London: Bell), by Michael Field ; a 
new edition of Zhe Comic History of England (London : 
Dicks) by G. A. A’Beckett ; a new edition of the Complete 
Poems of Tom Hood (same publishers); and the second part 
of Exrofean Pictures of the Year (London : Cassell), being the 
foreign supplement to The Magazine of Art. 
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A Bitter Debt. Annie S. Swan. Hutchinson. 

A Heart's Revenge. B.L. Tottenham. Hurst. 3 vols. 

A Romance of Lincoln's Inn. S. Doudney. Hutchinson. 2 vols. 
Barncraig. Gabriel Setoun. Murray. 

Hartmann the Anarchist. E.D. Fawc.tt. Arnold. 

The Angel of the Revolution. G. Griffith. Tower Publishing Co. 
The Golden Bottle. \gnatius Donnelly. Ward Lock. 

The Iron Pirate. Max Pemberton. Cassell. 

To His own Master. Alan St. Aubyn. Chatto. 3 vols. 


VERSE 


Bay Leaves. Goldwin Smith. Macmillan. §s. 
Early and Late Poems, C.J. Reithmiiller. 3s. 6d, 


TRAVEL 
A Journey Through the Yemen. W.B. Harris. Blackwood. 
A Tour in Palestine and Syria. J. Brinton. Chapman. 9s. 
The Land of Poco Tiempo. C.F. Lummis. Low. tos, 6d. 
The Wilderness Hunter. Theodore Roosevelt. Putnam. 15s. 


BioGRAPHY 
Letters of J. R. Lowell. C. E,. Morton, Osgood. 32s. 


The Letters of Lady Burghersh, Edited by Lady Rose Weigall. 


Murray. 6s. 


Voltatre’s Visit to England. A. Ballantyne. Smith Elder, 8s.6d. 


History 
A History of Northumberland. Vol.1. E. Buteson. Simpkin. 
First History of France. 1. Creighton. Longmans. 35. 6d. 
History of the British Empire. FE. Sanderson, Warne. 7s. 6d. 
The Making of the Monarchy. A.H. Allcroft. Clive. 


THEOLOGY 


A Child's Religion. ‘Kegan Paul. 2s. 
Biblical Essays. J. B. Lightfoot. Macmillan, 12s, 
Cambridge Sermons, Edited by C, H. Prior. Methuen. 6s, 
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Concise Bible Dictionary. A.Westcott and J. Watt. Isbister. 2s.6d. 

Histo-y of the Christian Church. W. Moeller. Translated by 
A. Rutherford. Sonnenschein. 

‘ Stepping-Stones to Life’ J.G. Gibson. Digby. 3s. 6d. 

The Church of England and Recent Religious Thought. C. A. 
Whittuck. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

The Lord's Prayer. ¥. W.F¥arrar. Isbister. 3s. 6d. 

The Mystery of Iniquity. Phillips Brooks. Macmillan. 6s. 

The Revelation of St. John the Divine. M. F. Sadler. Bell. 6s: 


MISCELLANEA 

A History of English Dress. Georgina Hill. Bentley. 3os. 

A History of the Post Office. Herbert Joyce. Bentley. 16s. 

All the Year with Nature. P. A. Graham. Smith Elder. §s. 

Andersen’s Tales. Trans. by R. N.Bain. Lawrence. 12s. 6d. 

A spects of Theism. William Knight. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 

Burns's ‘ Chloris’ James Adams. Glasgow: Morrison. Is. 

Electric Lighting and Power Distribution. Part IIL. W. P. 
Maycock. Whittaker. 2s. 6d. 

Elements of Handicraft and Design. W.A.S. Benson. Mac- 
millan, 5s. 

Elementary Paizontology. Henry Wood. Cambridge : University 
Press. 6s. 

Fragments in Baskets. Mrs. W. B. Carpenter, Isbister. 3s. 6d. 

Jottings about Birds. Charles Dixon. Chapman. 

Machine and Engine Drawing and Design. S. H. Wells. 
Griffith. 

Memorable Paris Houses. WW. Harrison. Sampson Low. 6s. 

My Dark Companions and their Strange Stories. H. M. Stanley. 
Sampson Low. Ios. 

Notions of a Nobody. T.T. Dahle. Leadenhall Press. 2s. 6d. 

Old Court Life in Spain. Frances Minto Elliot. Chapman. 

Pastor Sang. Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. Translated by William 
Wilson. Longmans. 5s. 

Scotland Yesterday. William Wallace. Hodder. 4s. 

Selections from the Works of Constance C. W. Naden. E, and 
E. Hughes. Bickers. 

Symbclism of Churches. W.Durandus. Gibbings. 7s. 6d. 

The Handwriting of the Kings and Queens of England. J.W. 
Hardy. R.T.S._ tos. 6d. 

The Mummy. E. A. W. Budge. Cambridge University Press. 
12s. 6d. 

The Outdoor World. WW. Furneaux. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

The Riddle of the Universe. E. D. Fawcett. 14s. 

The Tragedies of Sophocles. E. P. Coleridge. Bell. 5s. 

The Year Book of Australia. Edited by Edward Greville 
Petherick. 10s. 6d. 

With the Woodlanders. A Son of the Marshes. Blackwood. 
Os. 

ForEIGN 

Altindischer Annenkult, W.Caland. Leiden: Brill. 4fi.50. 

Aristoteles und Athen. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. Berlin : 
Weidmann. 20m. 

Auf der Feuerstaette. WW. Jensen. Leipzig: Reissner. 12m. 

Beust et Bismarck. 1865-1867. Le Prince Lubomirski. Paris : 
Lévy. 7fr.50. 

Das moderne 4-gypten. Th. Neuman. Leipzig: Duncker. 
8m. 

Die Million. Th. Zolling. Berlin: Gegenwart. 6m. 

Gesammelte Aufsaetze. A. Ritschl. Freiburg: Mohr. 6m. 

Glaubenslos ? M.v. Ebner-Ecshenbach. Berlin: Paetel. 3m. 

Heitere. K.v. Heigel. Berlin: Paetel. 4m. 

Herr v. Mueller. E. Michert. Leipzig: Reissner. 7m. 

Images sentimentales. Paul Adam. Patis: Ollendorfi 3fr.50. 

Im Kamp der Gesellschaft. O. Mysing. Berlin: Janke. 5m. 

Indagini storico-politiche sulla vita e sulle opere di Dante 
Alighieri. ‘Torino : Roux. 21.50. 

Kaleidskop. E. Merx. Leipzig: Claussener. 5m. 

La cuestion social en Espana. L. Vega-Rey Falco. Madrid : 
Hermandez. 2pes. 

La Legende de Saladin, G. Paris. Paris: Bouillon, 3fr. 

La Maison J. R. Cossemant. Ch. Edmond. Paris: Lévy. 
3fr.50. 

La Russie contemporaine, E. de Cyon. Paris: Lévy. 3fr.50. 

Le Luxe francais, La Restauration. Henri Bouchot. Paris: 
Librairie illustree. 4ofr. 

Le plus heureux temps de la vie. Loius Guery. Paris: Kolb, 
3fr.50, 
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Le probleme moral dans le philosophie de Spinoza. Victor 


Delbos. Paris: Alcan. 1ofr. 
Neuhochdeutsche Metrik. J. Minor. 
1ofr. 
Notre filles de France. Paul Radiot. Paris: Dentu. 3fr.50. 


Opinions de M. Jerome Coinard. Anatole France. Paris: Lévy. 


3fr.50. 
Peinture Espagnole. Paul Lefort. Paris: Quantin. 3fr.50. 
Peter Abaelard. Ein Lebensbild. A. Hausrath. 
Breitkoof. 6m. 
Poemes intimes. V.Debay. Paris: Havartd. 3fr.50. 


Racconti veneziani e novelle sentimentali. M.V. Oper. Milano: 


Galli. 31.50c. 
Remiette. Georges Servieres. Paris: Kolb. 3fr.so. 
Revanche d amour. 

3fr.50. 

Sein daemon. A.v. Perfall. Berlin: Bong. 6m. 
Trois femmes. George Bonnamour. Paris: Savine. 3fr.50. 
Verkauft und verloren. M. Bernhard. 


4m. 


Wege und Ziele der englische philologie. \K. D. Buelbring. 


Groningen : Wolters. 1m. 


Strassburg : Truebner. 


Leipzig : 


Louis de Caters. Paris : Flammarion. 


Dresden : Pierson, 
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CONTENTS OF LAST WEEK’S ISSUE. 


Notes. Esthetic Obliquity. 

A Turbulent Anniversary. Isaac Walton. By T. E, Brown. 
Matabele. The Whirl of Youth. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Realist and Ranter. Correspondence : 

The Rural Unemployed. The Late Mr. Jowett. 

For America’s Cup. Egypt’s Interest in the Suez Canal. 
The Behar Cadastral Survey. Hans Breitmann. 

Welsh Separatists. Cornish Stories. 

Ultra Crepidam. A Winding-up Petition. 

A Savoy Success. The Humours of the Chase. 

On Booby-Traps. New Novels. 

The City Companies —III. Books of the Week. 














Foreign Books at Foreign Prices. 
WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREICN BOOKS, 

14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON; 
And 20 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’ ALL'S NEW BOOKS. 


SECRETS OF THE : PRISON HOUSE ; or, 


GAOL STUDIES AND SKETCHES. By ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, Major 
late 63rd Regiment, one of H.M. Inspectors of Prisons, Author of 
‘Chronicles of Newgate,’ ‘ Memorials of Milbank,’ etc. Illustrations 
by GEORGE D. ROWLANDSON. In Two Volumes, demy 8vo 

{ Next week. 





OLD COURT LIFE IN SPAIN. By Francis 


MinTO Extiot, Author of ‘ Old Court-Life in France,’ ‘ Diary of an 
Idle Woman in Italy,’ ete. In Two Volumes, demy 8vo, 24s. 
This day. 


CHINA AND HER NEIGHBOURS: France 


IN INDO-CHINA, RUSSIA AND CHINA, INDIA AND THIBET, etc. 
By R. S. GuNDRy. With Maps, demy 8vo, 9s. 


ESSAYS; Seennlalies and Suggestive. 


By JOHN aoe TON SYMONDS. New Edition, in One Volume. 
demy 8vo, 9s. 


THE LIFE OF SIR RICHARD FRANCIS 
BURTON, K.C.M.G., ete. By his Wife, ISABEI. BURTON. With 


numerous Portraits, Coloured and other Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 
8vo, 42s. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., London. 


Sbipping Announcements, 


P.sO. Mait STEAMERS FROM 
LONDON To 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, 

BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, and +} Every Week. 
MADRASvia BOMBAY. . 

CALCUTTA, MADRAS, COLOMBO, ) 
CHINA, STRAITS, JAPAN, Ev 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND. | Fortnicht 
TASMANIA, MARSEILLES, and | gat. 
ALEXANDRIA ..... . 


Cheap Return Tickets. 


For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 i ad Street, 
London, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Etc, 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Li7Tp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 














CALCUTTA. | ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS, MOMBASSA, 
COLOMBO, BRISBANE. 
RANGOON, BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON, 
BoMBAY. TOWNSVILLE, 
KURRACHEE, MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. 





Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 

Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W , 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, Seweit & Co. > Albert Square, Manchester ; 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London, 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. Head Offic 
é CL ed 
te {ANDERSON ANDERSON & CO, | FENCHURCK “as 


Lonpo 
of mew e Ay td to the latter firm, at 5 ee AVENUE, “E. C.; or 
to = ra x ce,16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W 








hotel Announcements, 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount Eprraim. 

Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G. 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea- -level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting- 
room ; cuisine, English and French; wine connoisseur ; ‘table d’hote at separate 
tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; ; laundry. 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 








OXFORD, 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PoRTLAND P acs, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. Arteslan 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


THE COLONIAL COLLECE AND TRAINING FARMS (Lo.) 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
lor the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, ete. 
The College owns and Farms for the Instruction of its Students a fine 
Seaside Estate of 1800 acres. 








Prospectus on application to the Resident Director, 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT ; 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE, 
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